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now ready, is 
the mostimpor- 
tant contribu- 
tion to educa- 
tional equip- 
ment in 25 
years. 


Easy to use and 
its encyclopedic 
treatment of 
thousands of 
topics makes it 
indispensable to 
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WHY “ACTIVITIES” 


IN THE SCHOOL 


ROGRESSIVE EDUCATION an- 

nounces a discussion of the Activity 
Movement for October, 1934. Those who } 
were fortunate to be present at the meet- 
ing of the National Society for the Study 
of Education in Cleveland last February 
listened to a — debate after the 
presentation of the yearbook dealing with 
The Activity Movement. For them and for 
those who could not be present, PRO- 
GRESSIVE EDUCATION presents an 
exclusive report of the papers presented 
at this meeting and a defense and explana- 
tion of The Activity Movement by Dr. 
William H. Kilpatrick, who was not able 
to be present at Cleveland. 

For Supervisors and Directors of In- 
struction, the October issue of PROGRES- 
SIVE EDUCATION will be a reference 
point for years to come. It is a special 
issue. Those who are wise and who real- 
ize the tremendous demand for special j 
issues of PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION 
will send in their year’s subscriptions im- 
mediately. 


PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION 
Published eight times a year Three Dollars 


The Progressive Education Association 
716 Jackson Place, Washington, D. C. 
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THE TYPES OF INSTRUCTION DEMANDED BY THE 
PRESENT EDUCATIONAL AND SOCIAL CRISIS' 


E. W. ButrerFIELD 


Commissioner of Education for Connecticut 


This morning I propose to divide my sub- 
ject into four topics for discussion and in 
turn to speak of pupil resiliency, equated 
subject matter, classroom technique, and 
our ever-changing society. 


An APposTROPHE To YOUTH 


, Recently I noted that my daughter was 
‘preparing her Latin with the help of the 
Lexicon and Vergil texts that her brothers 
used, that I and my brothers used, that my 
mother used, and that my grandfather used. 
Not a new ablative since 1836. Not a war 
since Bellum Gallicum. Not an oration 
since Cicero discourteously bawled out Cati- 
line. Not a love intrigue since that of 
Eneas and Dido. However, to be fair, I 


will admit that, though Latin is static, the 


interpretation varies and youth rises tri- 
umphant. This was shown by the cribbed 
notes on the margins of the Vergil text, 
aids left by my children and my ancestors. 

Vergil’s expletive is “Mehercule!” My 
grandfather, in the great Daniel Webster 
tradition, wrote as his idiom, “By the eter- 
nal!” My mother, as a gentle Victorian 
maiden, wrote “Goodness gracious!” My 


son wrote “Oh, Hell!” and my daughter, 
“Yeah?” 

This is my first point. We may trust 
youth to aid in our attempts to restate eter- 
nal truths in understandable language. 


AMERICAN CULTURE INCORPORATED 


What wealth have we as a nation? 

We have the ideal that every individual 
must participate in and must be competent 
to determine the principles and details of 
his own political government. Our great- 
grandfathers willed us this. 

We have a state changed from the proper 
habitat for a savage or pioneer agricultural 
civilization to a state fit for a compact mod- 
ern society. This wealth consists of cleared 
fields, controlled rivers, highways and rail- 
roads, power plants, and water systems. 
Our grandfathers created and built these, 
paid for them, and left them to us. 

We have the practice of dealing in a 
friendly and appreciative way with our 
neighbors though they differ from us in 
racial origin. Our fathers gave us this. 

We have libraries, colleges, museums, 
public parks, churches. We have machines 


2An address delivered before the Department of Supervisors and Directors of Instruction, Cleveland, Ohio, Febru- 


ary 28, 1934. 
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which we make here and with which we 
obliterate distance, time, discomfort, and 
seasonal changes. We have high-grade 
homes, artistic and machine served. These 
things we have created and in large part 
we have already paid for. 

All of this means that every citizen is a 
shareholder, a part owner, in a large 
amount of earned or inherited wealth which 
we call by the collective name “American 
Culture Incorporated.” Our share in this 
wealth ultimately we shall sell or bequeath 
to our heirs. The sales price will be higher 
if our heirs and others shall be competent 
to desire, use, and care for this wealth. 

Not in the next ten years and probably 
never again will there be any large amount 
of employment for immature youth, that is, 
for children under eighteen years. For this 
reason the property owners of this next 
generation are now in our schools, many 
of them in our high schools. If, in these 
upper schools, we can make these children 
more socially and more politically compe- 
tent, if we can give them greater mechani- 
cal interests and familiarity, if we can direct 
them to more art and music, to better health 
and recreative desires, we shall make more 
permanent our high grade homes, indus- 
tries, institutions, and ¢ivic life. We shall 
raise the value of the shares which we hold 
in “American Culture Incorporated.” 

Is this not plain? Every time we drop 
Art from a school we decrease the number 
of homes which in 1950 will call for hard- 
ware and wall paper of the better type— 
and we make hardware. 

Every time we drop Music from a school 
we decrease the number of homes that in 
1950 will have pianos and radios—and we 
make pianos and radios. 

Every time we drop Domestic Science 
from a school we decrease the number of 
homes that in 1950 will crave vacuum clean- 
ers, oil burners, and electrical appliances— 
and we make and sell these appliances. 


Every time we drop Manual Training 
from a school we decrease for the year 
1950 the number of men who will be inter- 
ested in and able to care for the machines 
and mechanical appliances of the most in- 
dustrial of nations—and in our factories we 
make these machines. 

Every time we drop Health Education 
from a school we decrease the span of life 
and increase the insurance loss—and insur- 
ance is one of our main industries. 

When we do all of these things we make 
the average American home of 1950 less 
high grade, and we are making our own 
homes and property less salable. 

This is my second point. Art and music, 
domestic science and manual training and 
health education, that is, the creation of 
beauty and satisfaction, abounding home 
life, obedient mechanical servants, helpers 
and friends and the will to live, are not fads 
and frills but are the fundamentals upon 


which our structure of common wealth— } 
Incorporated”—has 


“American Culture 


been builded. 


EpucaTion 1s Now ror Use anp 
Nor For Disptay 


As civilization arises luxuries become ne- 
cessities. 

The first printed books were well illus- 
trated and magnificently bound. They were 
badges of scholarship or they were family 
heirlooms. They were kept behind glass 


doors where they could be seen. Then came } 


quantity production and the rising of the 


masses. The library and the book became | 


not signs of erudition or wealth but guides 


and companions. By this change in civili- } 


zation time was abolished. 

Elaborate books are still published, but 
the ones which the people read are the ones 
written in a language which they can un- 


derstand, on subjects in which they are in- f 
terested, and published in a form which they } 


can handle. 
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Books are for use, not for exhibition. 

The automobiles of 1900 were not speedy. 
They were not comfortable. They were un- 
reliable in action but they were costly and 
they were rare. It was a distinction to 
drive one and the owner was a public char- 
| acter. The possession of an automobile was 

a decoration which proved the owner was 
not as other men are. 

Then the number increased, the price 
dropped, and the automobile became not an 
indication of wealth but an implement of 
use. At this time distance was abolished. 

Imperial cars are still produced but those 
which crowd our highways are those which 
are dependable and unostentatious. 

Cars are for use, not for show. 

So with the American high schools. In 
1900 our high schools became colleges in 
miniature. To attend was a distinction; to 
graduate required a public exhibition. To 
send a son or daughter to the high school 
raised the social status of the family. A 
class pin, a class ring, and a cacophonic 
yell were badges which all respected. It 
mattered little what studies were pursued, 
| for attendance itself was a social decoration. 

Now it is no distinction to attend the 
| high school. All youth is there and the 
, common educational period which in the 
) days of Horace Mann one hundred years 
i ~ago went from ten to fourteen has now in 
). a generation gone from fourteen to eighteen. 
y: This tide will not recede, for never again 
- will there be employment for immature 
H © youth. 

“ Some five million American boys and 
) <girls are attending high schools. They are 
§- doing this, not for the honor of it, not that 
y they may wear an academic badge, but that 

{they may use education in their daily lives. 

, As with books and automobiles, production 
|< has gone up; prices have come down. High 
§< school education is not for social honor 
but for daily use. 

This is my third point and I suggest these 
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changes in school administration and class- 
room technique. 

The ordinary citizen for ordinary life 
needs three characteristics: social adapta- 
tion; many and broad interests; and the 
ideals and habits of good citizenship. 

Let us study, then, the day of the ordi- 
nary citizen. He works at his job six or 
eight hours. He sleeps eight hours. And 
he lives not less than eight hours more. 
His school work should take cognizance of 
this fact, and the courses for his curriculum 
may be five in number. 


I. The World Goes On—(Reading). 


The common citizen—whether he be in 
age 14-18 or 18-70—for an hour or more 
each day reads the daily paper or a maga- 
zine of the type of the Literary Digest, 
Saturday Evening Post, or others. To a 
lesser extent he reads biographies, books of 
travel, and modern dramas. He writes and 
receives letters. He never reads Macaulay, 
or Thackeray, or the Atlantic Monthly. He 
never writes an essay, but he reads the 
essays of Brisbane and Will Rogers. His 
reading is largely history; i.c., he reads to 
know how the world goes on. 

Therefore, for the ordinary citizen the 
school aim should be not to skim the im- 
possible but to read more pages in these 
ordinary publications, with more interest 
and with better understanding. Some pupils 
will, in formal interests, go little beyond the 
comic strip and the news items and the 
romances of Hollywood, but others will 
read The Forum and Robert Frost and will 
reread Gilbert and Sullivan. My first sub- 
ject then would be reading, that is, common 
reading by which common people carry 
forward their education. 


II. Our Neighbors—(Social Science). 


Our ordinary citizen will spend time 
each day in family or individual purchases. 
He will borrow money or make bank de- 
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posits. He will pay rent or his taxes, and 
he will vote. All these are but modern 
devices that permit the individual to fit 
himself into a compact society. His school 
study should emphasize the family budget, 
the family insurance policy, and the an- 
alysis of the tax bill not as an imposition 
but as a payment for joint services, for 
insurance or for investment. ‘This course 
should be as concrete as the home and 
neighborhood problems, and may be as ex- 
tensive as the human relations. In this 
work the new school texts in the social sci- 
ences are of the utmost value. For some 
this study of ourselves and our neighbors 
will lead to biology, heredity, economics, 
and sociology, but with or without formal 
nomenclature, it will aim to inculcate good 
citizenship. 


III. The Physical Home—(Science). 


The ordinary citizen and her husband 
will spend hours each day and week with 
the mechanical equipment of the home or 
community. If the control and use of the 
domestic vacuum cleaner lead to a general 
knowledge of motors and electricity it is a 
desirable though not a necessary outcome. 
The courses are designed to give a real 
knowledge of our “inanimate servants, 
friends, and associates. 

The machines of the home, the machines 
of the community, the automobile, the con- 
struction and equipment of the home are 
ready subdivisions. Every child in our high 
school now drives, or is preparing to drive 
acar. To him the machine is of absorbing 
interest. This is our opportunity as teachers. 

For the common citizen it is more neces- 
sary that she know and love her kitchen 
range, her electric lights, and that, through 
their aid as servants, she should make a 
house a home, than that she know the lin- 
eage and names of their ancestors, whether 
Cro-Magnon chipped flint, distaff of Pene- 
lope, or Priscilla Alden’s spinning wheel. 





Most important then as a school subject 
for these pupils is science as it is made 
manifest in our physical homes. 


IV. Satisfying Ideals—(Art). 





Our ordinary citizen spends an hour or 
more a day in playing on his sackbut or 
salpinx or saxophone, in training his dog, 
or trimming his lawn, in rearing roses, or 
pigeons. On the many satisfying ideals 
which we call art, he should spend even 
more time than now. 

Since for all citizens many and broad 





interests lead to communal satisfactions, 
education should give everyone the personal 
satisfaction of some musical instrument and 
of some form of artistic production. It} 
should lead all to the ideals of propriety 
which appear in beautiful lawns, gardens, 
living rooms, in dress, and in a personal 
application of beauty culture. Every pupil 
should master the typewriter. Few need 
to study shorthand. 

Every high school girl now spends an 
hour a day on the care, improvement, and 
adornment of her face and figure, and will 
continue to do this throughout her whole 
life. Too frequently she makes a mess of 
it. If the school can make her a more skill- f 
ful artist, it makes her more certain of home 
happiness, and it improves the appearance } 
of society. I am entirely serious. Deliber- | 
ately in the school by laboratory practice, | 
by club idealism, and by the example of } 
artistic teachers, I should aid femininity to | 
approach the ideals that masculinity wants. 

In the school which we would organize, 
art would be a major subject, i.e., the estab- | 
lishment of satisfying ideals. 

The last division of my curriculum } 
would be, 
V. The Joy of Living—(Recreation). | 

For ordinary men and women happiness | 
' 
' 


comes each day in the music of the radio, 
in the drama of the moving picture, in 
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bridge, in golf, and in baseball, in dancing, 
in the social adjustment which we call eti- 
quette and good behavior. 

If citizens are to play bridge and golf, 
they have greater happiness if they know 
the amenities of the game. If families are 
to go to the movies, they need knowledge 
and discriminating taste. Appreciation and 
participation prolong and intensify our 
satisfactions. 


In the prolonged school day that we pro- 


| pose for the Civic Curriculum, there will 


be time to teach or to instill or to enjoy 
the essentials of cultured life. These essen- 
tials today include bridge and golf, dancing 
and the movies. 


Our Ever-cHANGING SCHOOLS 


The fourth and last point is that the 
schools of our grandfathers were excellent 
for 1850, but times have changed. 

You have before you on this high rostrum 
four distinguished guests—three, ‘distin- 
guished for their own merits and achieve- 
ments; one, distinguished by the company 
that he is in and by your invitation. 

We four are contemporaries—i.e., we were 
born and reared in those self-contained and 


) self-satisfied days when Victoria was Queen. 
| One was born in Indiana, one in Pennsyl- 


) vania, one in New York, and one in New 





England. 

All of us were in schools created by our 
grandfathers—devoted, astute men who 
were determined that the schools should 
present educational facilities adequate for 


| the Victorian Age in which they flourished. 


Life at that time was solitary, simple, 
bovine, and the schools were teacher-cen- 
tered, word-worshipful, monotheistic. We 
four distinguished guests attended these 
schools and still see them “appareled in the 
celestial light” of our glorified childhood. 

My grandfather was a solitary man as 
was the elder Zirbes; as were all their neigh- 
bors. My grandfather had no equals, no 


intimate and friendly associates. He was 
not a Kiwanian. His wife, his children, 
his hired man, his maidservants, were his 
inferiors. His clergyman, his lawyer, his 
banker, his Congressman, were his su- 
periors. In theory, he considered his neigh- 
bors his equals but he quarreled with them 
vigorously. He was individualistic, self- 
centered. He had little need to adapt his 
life to the lives of others, for with them he 
had few contacts. He was restricted by no 
zoning laws, no traffic regulations. He 
never heeded a stop light. He drove on 
the left side of the road when he felt dis- 
posed, and often he felt so disposed. He 
was a man of affairs, but frequently an 
entire week passed and he had made direct 
contacts with not over twenty people. 

For this life he organized his schools— 
the ones that Doctor Melchior and I at- 
tended. We, at these schools, talked with 
but one person. We were talked to by but 
one. We looked at but one. We were 
tethered to the floor in stalls that permitted 
us to see no other and we were dismissed 
in groups so that we could reach home 
without social contacts on the way. 

Now, life is different. Each one of us 
daily must adjust his own life to the lives of 
more people than our grandfathers met in a 
week or month. Each grandfather had at 
least one whole cow. We have one-eight- 
eenth of a milkman. We share our high- 
ways with drivers whom we have never 
seen before, whose language we understand 
but do not speak, whom we must shield 
from instant death, and whom we hope 
never to see again. Then, grandfather 
drove his buggy to the central store. We 
ride in a commercial bus in a narrow seat 
with a school girl at our side and a corpu- 
lent stranger breathing in our ear. We 
have neighbors in the flat above and in the 
apartment below. We share the same radio, 
a ralcous one, owned by one who hates all 
classical music. We share the same tele- 
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phone line, and more of us are sharing it 
than was the case three years ago. Life 
has ceased to be solitary and has become 
social. 

So have our schools! My daughter sits 
at a school table and studies with her mates. 
When I did so, it was “whispering” and I 
was reproved. She plays buoyantly in the 
school gymnasium with others of her age. 
When I did this, it was “fighting” and I 
was punished. She eats her lunch with 
good friends at a cafeteria table. I stood by 
the fence almost alone with my dinner pail 
in my hands. She studies in a friendly 
way newts and turtles in the school 
aquarium. When I brought a bewildered 
frog to school I was sent to the school 
board. My daughter works with, recites 
to, learns from, her teachers and some score 
of other persons. I associated with the 
teacher alone. 

We say the schools have been socialized. 
So they have been, and the reason is that 
we must maintain for our age rather than 
for our grandfather’s age adequate schools. 

Life in my grandfather’s time was simple. 
He trained, guided, directed oxen and 
horses, and, without other than their aid, 
he used machines of marvelous simplicity. 
Work in his time, as jt had been since the 
days of John, the Landless King, was largely 
hand work. In the days of my youth, in a 
large home and on an extensive farm there 
was no implement, no machine, that I could 
not take completely apart and reassemble 
aided only by a monkey wrench and a screw 
driver. 

Just as simple as this were my grand- 
father’s schools, and those of Grandfathers 
Melchior, Zirbes, and Oberholtzer. Names, 
symbols, definitions!) Grammar consisted 
of participles and gerunds, physics or natu- 
ral philosophy, of laws which explained 
why the apparatus of the school laboratory 
should work; chemistry consisted of names 
of elements; arithmetic of multipliers, di- 


visors, and cube roots; geometry of axioms. 
There were the three R’s, but the physical 
world in which we live had not been dis- 
covered. 

Today we are surrounded by machines 
which perform tasks impossible to the genii 
of the days of Aladdin, and the man who 
knows only the monkey wrench and the 
screw driver is very unhappy as he strives 
to bring into subjugation the recalcitrant 
typewriter, radio, and vacuum cleaner. 
Every child in our schools will operate an 
automobile before he is eighteen years of 
age. Life has ceased to be simple and has 
become mechanical. 

So, too, our schools! Practical subjects— f 
cooking, sewing, manual training, voca- 
tional courses, machine shops, and trade 
schools—are but the beginning of an at- 
tempt in this mechanical age to maintain 
for this age, and not for the bucolic period 
of our youth, adequate schools. 

Life for my grandfather, and for Grand- 
father Oberholtzer as well, was bovine. He 
knew his work, endured it, and was skill- 
ful in it; and a similar statement could 
be made of the draft ox. Aside from this 
he had but two interests, religion and poli- 
tics, and to the day of his death he had f 
never been convinced that any decent and } 
intelligent man could be other than a Con- | 
gregationalist and a Republican. He 


suffered much pain. He never worried, 
but he rested with torpid mind. He had | 
on this earth no personal interests. He 
planned to acquire them in long paradisa- 
ical days: harp playing, voice culture, flying, | 


tiles, metallurgy, and the ability to distin- 
guish the gems known well to the sacred | 
writer—topaz and emerald, sardius and | 
sardonyx and jasper. 

Just as narrow were my grandfather’s 
schools! We were told to study, not to | 
think; to memorize, not to judge; to en- | 
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dure, not to enjoy; and 100 per cent, or 
perfection, was the record of the one able to 
return in written form, correct even to the 
footnotes, without the interpolation of a 
single individual thought, the exact words 
of the lesson assigned. School was a dis- 
cipline, dry and monotonous; the mor- 
tification of the flesh for it prepared for an 
ox-like life which in Heaven would miracu- 
lously develop personal habits and human 
interests. 

Today, pain has almost been abolished 
and the working day has been greatly con- 
tracted. At the same time worry has in- 
creased, and nerve strain, and anxiety, and 

| perplexity, until all around us a neurotic 
generation finds no outlet for its energies 
and efforts. We have checked many of the 
great diseases and conquered others, but 
insanity in all its forms gains year by year 
until today our state hospitals for those 
mentally sick house more than all public 
and private hospitals for those who suffer 
physical disorders. 

Our schools face this new task. While 
children are still pupils, the schools are to 
educate all, to lead to social adjustments, 
to train for a mechanical age, and to give, 

) through club activities, through music and 

} art and moving picture appreciation, and 

| homemaking and beauty culture, the inter- 

ests that will carry happiness through many 
dull and sordid years. 

Happy is the boy or girl who can love 


or be loved, endure or be endured, as long 
as he lives by all classes and conditions of 
men; and this means wife and husband, 
children, sisters-in-law, traffic officers, mail- 
men and milkmen, near neighbors and their 
evening callers, tax collectors, pastors, radio 
announcers, and all who daily share our 
few earthly roods. 

Fortunate is the boy or girl who, till the 
close of his days, can walk blithely through 
a world of machinery and mechanical ser- 
vants, who suffers with his carbon-encrusted 
spark plugs, who loves her vacuum cleaner, 
who is at home with his violin, with 
her tulip garden, who can nurse back to 
health the invalided typewriter, sink drain, 
or oil burner, who, as master or mistress, 
can rule happily and with calm confidence 
the mechanical servants of our civilization 
and direct the genii that science has for us 
released. 

Blessed is the boy or girl who, for fifty 
years, will meet in turn pain, worry, pov- 
erty, loss of friends, hard work generous in 
amount and monotonous in nature, and all 
of the woes and ills that flesh is heir to, 
and yet will search for no escape through 
the door of despair, suicide, or insanity. 

For all, this is a world of social contacts 
to be enjoyed, of mechanical adjustments 
to be used, and of a hard, hard life to be 
endured, and the maintenance of adequate 
education includes the adjustment of schools 
to these needs. 





THE SCHOOLS AND THE DEMOCRATIC 
WAY OF LIVING 


Wortn McC ture 


Superintendent of Schools, Seattle, Washington 


Pat had been in the railroad’s employ for 
forty years. His record of long and faithful 
service had attracted the attention of none 
other than the president of the road. So 
Pat, resplendent in his Sunday clothes, and 
treading gingerly upon thick-piled rugs, was 
shown into the sumptuous office and seated 
in the comfortable armchair across the ma- 
hogany desk from the chief executive him- 
self. Pat’s cheerful countenance was 
adorned with a directorial cigar and the 
fragrant votive offering to Lady Nicotine 
ascended ceilingward. 

“Now,” said the big boss heartily, “tell 
me about yourself. They say you have 
been with us for forty years come next 
Wednesday.” 

“Yes, sorr!” beamed Pat, “that’s right, 
sorr!” ) 

“And they say that you have never been 
absent from duty a single day in all that 
time.” 

Pat’s chest swelled a trifle as he agreed, 
“Yes, sorr. That’s correct, sorr.” 

“And they tell me that never in all that 
time have you been reported for neglect of 
duty, and that you are regarded as one of 
our most trusted and valued employees.” 

“Well, sorr,” said Pat proudly, and his 
chest stuck out a bit further and his heart 
throbbed loudly, “Far be it from me to 
boast, but they do say that, sorr!” 

“Pat,” said the chief executive warmly, 
“you have made a distinguished record, a 


most distinguished record, and I congratu- 
late you upon it. I congratulate you most 





sincerely. But tell me, Pat, what is it that 
ou do?” 

“Well, you see, sorr,” said Pat, “it’s like 
this. .When the train pulls into the station, 
I gets me little hammer and I goes along 
and hits ivery car wheel twicet.” 

“Oh, I see,” said the president, “and tell 
me, Pat, what do you do that for?” 

“Well,” said Pat, and his face wore just 
the semblance of a frown, “you know, to 
tell the truth, sorr, I’ve often wondered 
about that. I’m dashed if I know!” 

Today we confront a period of recon 
struction. It is no time for supervisors to 
be satisfied to be mere wheel-tappers. It is 
with the thought that the needs of child. 
hood will be given timely service by a deff 
nite search for the fundamental “why” of 
the schools that I invite your attention to} 
the distinctive values for which American} 
education stands. i 


UnpersTANDING AMERICA’s SCHOOLS 


American schools represent the unfolding 
ideals of a people. From meager beginning? 
they have developed in answer to increasing) 
demands from the people. In this latte 
respect American schools are in sharp con 
trast to those of many countries where edu 
cation has been imposed upon the people 
and its purposes controlled by national gov} 
ernments. Witness the schools of France} 


1An address delivered at the Luncheon Meeting of the Department of Supervisors and Directors of Instruction : 


Cleveland, Ohio, February 27, 1934. 
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of Nazi Germany, of Fascist Italy, and of 
Soviet Russia. 

American schools must be regarded as 
purely local community enterprises. Local 
communities control American school poli- 
cies, are jealous of their control, and quick 
to resist interference with their authority. 

In order to understand American edu- 
cation, then, one must keep in mind its dis- 
tinctively local and popular origin, un- 
planned by any individual or group but 
inevitably responsive to the evolving ideals 
and aspirations of thousands of far-flung 
local communities. What the people value 
most in life, American schools eventually 
reflect. 

This evolutionary process is not without 
its liabilities. We have seen the slow and 
often faltering emergence of new educa- 
tional purposes, clearly uncontrolled by any 
dominant policies and frequently in seem- 
ing conflict with each other. 

These conditions are but evidences of 
evolution. American educational purposes 
are not created outright by governmental 
decrees. They do not include the achieve- 
ment of a Fascist civilization or the reali- 
zation of a Five-Year Plan. Schools and 
courses of study are not established and de- 
fined by administrative fiat, but they grow 
or adapt little by little under the impact of 
decisions made literally by thousands of 
local school boards who are primarily re- 


sponsible to local public opinion only. Local 


educational programs change in conse- 
quence of community discussion and agita- 
tion; of organized research by great uni- 
versities and a national office of education, 
carefully shorn of all administrative func- 
tions; of propaganda brought to bear locally 
and nationally by pressure groups. Schools 
advance faster in some districts than in 
others. Such is the way of democracy. 
We grant these liabilities of democratic 
processes. Yet, when we remember that 


American education takes form out of the 
consciousness of a diverse population scat- 
tered over a major. continent of widely di- 
vergent natural and climatic resources, the 
surprising things are the amount of agree- 
ment which it does evince; the constructive 
genius that it has exhibited, as manifested 
in the creation of the junior high school 
and the junior college; the degree of con- 
sensus that is apparent—evidence of ad- 
herence to a philosophy vaguely felt per- 
haps, but none the less real, to motives 
imperfectly understood, but common to all. 


AMERICAN EpucaTIONAL AIMS 


Analysis of trends reveals two apparently 
paradoxical poles around which American 
life and American educational efforts, how- 
ever fumbling the approach, have been cen- 
tered. These may be stated as follows: 


The sanctity of individual personality 
The general welfare of society 


The influence of both these values has 
been manifested not only in the school pro- 
gram itself but in the related areas of re- 
ligious instruction, organized play and rec- 
reation, and the promotion of child care 
and protection. Originally concerned with 
the general uplift, these programs all take 
more and more the direction of capitalizing 
individual interests and capacities and meet- 
ing individual needs, of building individual 
personality. 

We have seen, on the other hand, the in- 
creasing use of socializing activities by the 
schools, the general dissatisfaction with the 
content and teaching of the social subjects, 
the growing emphasis on character educa- 
tion in its broadest sense.2 The latter are 
evidences of an accumulating social motive 
still not very articulate or influential in the 
midst of a chapter of American life gener- 
ally regarded as having been devoted to 
rugged individualism. This accumulating 


® Character Education, Tenth Yearbook, Department of Superintendence, N.E.A., 1933. 
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social motive without doubt will derive in- 
creased momentum, for a time at least, from 
the depression and its distressing revelations 
of gross betrayal of responsibility to their 
own stockholders, to clients, and to the pub- 
lic at large on the part of some who have 
occupied positions of tremendous financial 
and governmental authority. 


A Nation oF SoctALizep INDIVIDUALS 


There is no real paradox in these two 
aspirations. America desires that every 
child shall be adequately assisted to realize 
the best that is in him—to develop his 
talents to the utmost, whether he has one, 
two, or five. But America also purposes 
that he shall recognize his responsibility 
and obligation to devote these talents to the 
advancement of the general welfare, not to 
the exploitation of his neighbors in the in- 
terests of selfish acquisition. Every worth- 
while goal of American life is compre- 
hended by these two aims. As education 
looks ahead, it must do so on these terms. 

America must become a nation of social- 
ized individuals. These individuals must 
be equipped, through training, to make 
satisfactory personal adjustments to rapid 
change, and to deal intelligently with con- 
sequences as yet unrevealed of economic 
and social evolution. What does this mean 
for the education of children? We shall 
concern ourselves today with but four of 
the many possible implications. 


New Scuoot Lire ror Op 


First of all, it means a re-interpretation 
of school life. The life of the school is an 
important sector of the child’s experience. 
It is essential to revise the purposes which 
control that life. This is not to minimize 


the essential value of efficient organization. 
Organization and administration are but 
the means by which the educational aims 
of the school are sought to be attained— 
the mechanical expressions of an educational 


program. The school head, if he has in. 
sight, gives them thoughtful attention in 
order that they may bulk less largely, rather 
than more largely, in the life of the school. 
He brings them into the focus of attention 
at times in order that they may be gener- 
ally relegated to the fringe. He is quick 
to regard undue prominence of machinery 
as evidence of probable waste. He domi- 
nates organization and administration that 
they may not dominate him. He evaluates 
them, not in terms of intricacy and me- 
chanical cunning, but in terms of educa- 
tional values served. 


Tue CHILp or THE MAcHINE? 


We do not always appreciate how much 
of present-day American thinking is domi- 
nated by machine-age concepts. We seem 
to believe, for instance, that through some 
happy modification in the mechanics of 
government, such as the city manager plan, 
we can miraculously eliminate graft and 
corruption from our civic life, or perhaps 
by setting up a device for currency manipu- 
lation, presto—we shall undo all our eco- 
nomic ills! When we do this we forget the 
human factor represented by those who 
operate the machine. In similar manner, 
educationalists have sometimes accepted 
amplifications of educational machinery as 
remedies for educational ills, mistaking 
much whirring of bearings and purring of 


gears for educational effectiveness, in the f 


general assumption that there may be de- 
vised a foolproof school machine which will 
automatically do the educational job. 

We install a mechanical contrivance 
known sometimes as the platoon program 
and then assume that we have enriched the 
learning of the pupils. We group boys and 
girls on the basis of group intelligence test 
scores and then feel confident we have indi- 
vidualized instruction. We house together 


certain school grades, departmentalize the } 


teaching, and then assert we have a junior 
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high school. We have our high school 
teachers teach a few additional courses to 
high school graduates and tell the world 
we have a junior college. As a matter of 
fact, we may have actually accomplished 
all that we say we have. However, if we 
have done nothing more than to construct 
machinery and set it in motion without 
careful forethought as to the human values 
we hope to attain and the human means by 
which we hope to attain them, the chances 
are that we have merely indulged in a bit 
of educational keeping-up-with-the-Joneses 
and that we have neither enriched nor in- 
dividualized teaching nor established a 
junior high school nor a junior college in 
the true sense of the word. 

The fetish of the device, like an educa- 
tional golden calf, has also been held aloft 
for worship by countless authors of “meth- 
ods” and publishers of work-books in both 
the fields of instruction and of adminis- 
tration—as if the successful teacher or ad- 
ministrator were to be made simply by 
possession of a volume of trade secrets, or 
professional success to be won like the ad- 
vancement of the comic-opera admiral who 
“polished up the handles so carefullee that he 


was made the ruler of the Queen’s navee.” 


THe GarDEN OR THE MILL? 


As we pause to see how education may 
produce a nation of socialized individuals, 


let us examine all complicated techniques to . 


see whether or not machinery has come be- 
tween the teacher and the children. If, in 
many respects, American schools, like the 
American public, appear to have had over- 
much faith in mechanical devices, it is not 
surprising in today’s world. The true con- 
cept of the school, however, is not that of 
the machine where raw material is wrought 
into a standardized product, but that of the 
garden—a patch of fertile soil where bud- 
ding personalities grow to full flowering 
under sympathetic cultivation. 
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Is it not altogether possible that, as we re- 
examine the organization of the school for 
childhood, we shall come to place less em- 
phasis upon such things as preservation of 
six, seven, or eight school grades and more 
on the growth of individual children—less 
on the quantitative and more on the quali- 
tative aspects of that growth? Is it not pos- 
sible that various departmental, semi- 
departmental, and so-called work-study-play 
programs represent a transitional stage to a 
school whose life must be modified experi- 
mentally to conserve those socializing values 
that all these programs strive for and in 
many cases do attain? Without attempt- 
ing anything so foolhardy as a specific 
prophecy, it may be safely asserted that the 
school of childhood will come more and 
more to appraise itself in terms of measured 
growth and to be less and less concerned 
with arguments about such things as the 
orthodoxy of ability grouping and what 
really constitutes a platoon school. 

For the school organization must be kept 
responsive to the needs of pupils. Organi- 
zation types, like the Dalton or Winnetka 
plans, the platoon and the so-called “child- 
centered” school, tend all too frequently to 
become ends in themselves. That organi- 
zation is best for a given school which 
enables it most effectively to carry out its 
educational objectives, and these may func- 
tion effectively in any school where the in- 
telligence of the staff is employed construc- 
tively in their direction. 


Gop SavE THE Mark 


School marks represent another mecha- 
nistic concept which should be surveyed 
from the standpoint of purposes. With 
trends of contemporary life running in the 
direction of things codperative as opposed to 
things selfishly competitive, the competitive 
aspect of school marks appears likely to be- 
come an anachronism. School marks have 
three purposes: 
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_ 


. To provide suitable school records for child 
accounting and child guidance; strengths, 
weaknesses to be built up; interests and tal- 
ents to be encouraged. 


2. To interpret to the child’s parents the aims 
of the school and to provide them with 
simple, intelligible reports as to how the 
child progresses and how they with the 
teachers may best contribute to his suc- 
cess. 


3. To provide the child himself with a profile 
of his own growth so that he may make ad- 
justments as required and may have that 
impelling challenge of  self-competition 
which keeps every golfer in continuous zest- 
ful combat with Colonel Bogey. 


School marks are thus a means of guid- 
ance. They have no validity as penalties 
or rewards other than as implied in the 
three purposes above set forth. They have 
no justification for serving as the honorary 
insignia of selfish competition or any com- 
petition save that self-competition already 
mentioned. They should be diagnostic— 
qualitative rather than quantitative, as il- 
lustrated by the following excerpt from the 
quarterly report of a young child. 


Tue New GuImDANcE 


A few generations ago, when the function 
of education was to provide pupils fortu- 
nate enough to be able to continue in school 
with a working acquaintanceship with the 
three R’s, and when comparatively few 
pupils continued their school beyond that 
point, the guidance of pupils was a simple 
problem. It consisted merely in screening 
out those who could learn to read, write, 
and cipher from those who could not, and 
eliminating the latter from the school. 

The workmanship of the teacher was be- 
lieved to be reflected solely in the skill with 
which the surviving pupils could use the 
three R’s. Therefore, high rates of elimi- 
nation, failure, and retardation were con- 
sidered prima facie evidences of high in- 
structional standards. A few teachers still 
hold to such an outmoded view. 

American life steadily became more com- 
plex, however. America now has come to 
demand that all the children of all the 
people go to school and stay there for a defi- 
nite number of years. There appears to be 
no escape from the condition that, since 
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Reading Habits 


Understanding what is read................ 
Reading without lip movement or pointing when reading silently... . 
Mastering new words for himself........... 
Reading good books outside of class........ 
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8 Seattle Public Schools Quarterly Report—Second and Third Grades. 
(+). Habits needing improvement are marked (—). 
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there is nowhere else but the streets for 
children and youth to go, the number of 
years in school will be progressively length- 
ened. Under these circumstances high rates 
of failure and retardation must no longer 
be regarded as prima facie evidence of effi- 
ciency but rather of inefficiency. 

The answer to this challenge has already 
introduced a series of definite modifications 
in the education of youth. Elective sub- 
jects have been provided, then vocational 
guidance, and more recently educational 
counseling in secondary schools. 


Does a Cuittp Neep GumpaNcE? 


The education of children has not been 
unaffected, for we find here and there seg- 
regated classes for handicapped children, 
and in a few cases special provisions for 
children of superior endowment. In spite 
of these things, however, American educa- 
tion for children falls far short in its sensi- 
tiveness to the need for guidance, or, as 
sometimes designated, for individualization. 
It is still too much dominated by the tradi- 
tion of uniformity, still too willing to be- 
lieve that children are not individuals, that 
recognition of individual tendencies may 
be postponed until adolescence, and to leave 
“broadening and finding” activities to the 
secondary institutions. In spite of the 
“child-centered school” movement and simi- 
lar attempts on the part of progressive edu- 
cationalists, American philosophy for the 
education of children still has a long way to 
go in this direction. The following are 
some of the types of services which must be 
considered: 

1. Systematic exploration for interests and 
capacities. When it is remembered that 
conscientious but misguided teachers early 
tried to drive out of Claire Briggs by 
corporal punishment the gift that later gave 
to the world “When a Feller Needs a 
Friend” and “Days of Real Sport,” and out 
of James Whitcomb Riley the love for versi- 


fication, it must be realized that the discov- 
ery and encouragement of special gifts 
should be a function of early as well as of 
later schooling. The school life and organi- 
zation should definitely function along these 
lines. 

2. Systematic efforts to discover handicaps 
before serious damage is done. All too 
frequently handicaps are still left unnoticed 
until much loss has resulted. When this 
comment was recently made to a gathering 
of school administrators, a principal re- 
ported at the close of the meeting the dis- 
covery just two hours before of a Negro boy 
suffering from serious lack of vision. This 
lad had attended the same school for a 
number of years and had been regarded as 
a dull student. In spite of routine medical 
examinations, he had somehow contrived to 
occupy an administrative blind spot, and he 
himself was very obviously unaware of his 
defect. 

3. Systematic study at the earliest possible 
date of all cases of serious learning difficulty 
or serious conduct problems. ‘The school of 
childhood is making excellent progress in 
mastering diagnostic and remedial teaching 
for the great majority of pupils. The teach- 
ing body has become fairly sensitive to the 
need for this type of standardized service. 
It still needs to grasp more fully, however, 
the necessity for a systematic investigation 
of each serious learning or conduct case cov- 


_ering physical, psychological, and environ- 


mental aspects at as early a date as possible 
in order that suitable adjustments may be 
made before they are too late. 

4. Definite acceptance by the supervisory 
and teaching staff of the guidance ideal. 
The problem is the liberation rather than 
the premature pigeonholing of the child. 
There are involved the discovery and culti- 
vation of wide ranges of interests and ca- 
pacities; the provision of wise and sympa- 
thetic counsel and aid in overcoming such 


difficulties of physical well-being, intellectual 
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progress, and social relationships as are cap- 
able of solution; and the proffering of a 
sustaining hand during the process of ad- 
justment to handicaps from which there is 
no escape, together with encouragement and 
nurture for those capacities and interests 
which are capable of improvement. The 
performance of these functions depends pri- 
marily upon the vision, the courage, and the 
professional leadership of the teaching staff, 
again it should be said, rather than upon 
the school machinery. 

5. Finding the individual child. The view 
of American life taken at the outset of this 
paper implies that the new education for 
children will be consciously and systemati- 
cally exploratory as contrasted with the more 
or less incidental efforts of the past. There 
is no good reason why the broadening and 
finding functions should be restricted to 
secondary levels and many why they 
should not be. It should be clearly under- 
stood, however, that the goal is not voca- 
tional choice. As already pointed out, the 
progressive elimination of children and 
youth from gainful occupations has lessened 
the urgency of choosing a vocation early 
in life. This reprieve, as it were, from the 
call of the factory and the market-place for 
the young is potentially/a fortunate thing, 
provided it be capitalized by the schools for 
the enrichment of experience and the dis- 
covery of life interests which may be avoca- 
tional as well as vocational in their char- 
acter. Time for the discovery of how to live 
has thus been granted and the lower schools 
can participate in the formation of a new 
society in no more effective fashion than by 
orienting themselves to their great oppor- 
tunity. 


SuccEssFUL LIvInG 


The times call for increasing emphasis 
upon character development. There is too 
much tendency in modern life to interpret 
success in terms of tangibles and not enough 


tendency to view it in terms of those in- 
tangible values which nevertheless represent 
in themselves certain indestructible satisfac- 
tions attainable by those whose lives are 
useful to their fellowmen, and whose deeds 
—Mark Antony to the contrary notwith- 
standing—are not “interred with their 
bones” but go marching on in other lives. 
There is nothing particularly new about 
this idea of character building, of course. 
Good teachers and good schools have al- 
ways been concerned about character 
growth. 

It is apparent, however, that efforts in the 
past have frequently been either somewhat 
narrow in scope, that is, limited to one 
type of approach, such as direct ethical in- 
struction or pupil self-government, for ex- 
ample; or they have been carried on by 
teachers as individuals without any attempt 
at codrdinated effort. What is indicated for 
the future is that there shall be first of all 
a broad understanding of what is meant by 
character education. 

The new conception is that character, like 
health, is not to be secured entirely by the 
employment of specifics or by following 
dosages of moral prescriptions, helpful as 
these may be as correctives. Rather is it to 
be thought of, like health, as the product 
of a way of living through which strength 
is acquired. Character education in Amer- 
ica is the mastery of a truly democratic way 
of living. 

The whole life of the school must there- 
fore be viewed in terms of its opportunity 
for contribution of each phase to the kind 
of a way of living just described. Finally, 
there must be a pooling of the experiences 
of the teaching staff in capitalizing these 
opportunities and a concerted approach to 
the full realization of them. Viewed in the 
light of opportunity for helping children to 
succeed in the best sense of the term, even 
the routine and the daily problems requir- 
ing adjustment take on a more vital signifi- 
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cance, as illustrated by the following ex- 
cerpt* from one teacher’s experience in cap- 


italizing a difficulty: 


These children, as a group, lacked emotional 
stability. Any unusual occurrence would cause 
confusion, and their lack of control was evi- 
dent. They had little respect for property, law, 
or rights of others. They enjoyed attracting 
attention. A study of individual children 
brought to light such home and physical con- 
ditions as to explain such behavior. The re- 
sults of this study were considered very care- 
fully in handling the discipline of individuals. 
A definite program, aiming to make the group 
feel an ownership and responsibility for the 
room, was launched. Work periods were spent 
in making things for the room; discussion 
periods centered around the question of how 
to make the room more attractive; work se- 
lected and made by the group was displayed. 
The cupboards, shelves, and boards were kept 
clean by the children. Out of this new inter- 
est in the physical appearance of the room 
it was an easy step to increased pride in other 
standards. This program calls for frequent 
praise and encouragement from the teacher 
and from interested individuals outside the 
group. 

The implications of this view are too 
numerous to mention here in more than a 
cursory fashion. Does the school over-em- 
phasize competition as opposed to codpera- 
tion? Is there continual emphasis upon 
who can be first? Are there truly whole- 
some outlets for the competitive spirit, capi- 
talizing the life of the classroom and play- 
ground for the development of true 


helpfulness and good sportsmanship, or is- 


there afforded too much play to the selfish 
aspects of competition? Is there sufficient 
incentive to co6perative group action? 
There is sometimes said to be the possi- 
bility of less emphasis by the society of the 
future upon the profit motive. Regardless 
of whether the profit motive is to be weak- 
ened or not as the chief incentive for cre- 
ativeness, does the school life provide situa- 


* Successful Living. 
5 Why Have Delinquents? 


A Handbook in Character Building. 
Rotary Club of Los Angeles, 1933 (pamphlet, 48 p.). 


tions for the cultivation of self-expressional 
or creative pursuits as avocations? Such 
questions as these are implicit in the new 
concept of character education. 


CoérDINATION oF ComMMuNITY LIFE 


A corollary of the point of view that 
character education is the development of a 
democratic way of living is the necessity for 
coérdination of all the sectors of the child’s 
experience to the end that they shall be in- 
dividually and socially productive. The 
family is already on the way to closer un- 
derstanding with the school in the trend 
toward parental education. Educational 
leaders must encourage this trend. Religi- 
ous education, public recreational and char- 
acter building agencies need to be more 
closely related to the schools. Codrdination 
with the first named presents a difficult 
problem because of the historic separation 
of church and state in this country. Any 
attempt to prophesy the means by which 
this codrdination will be secured would, of 
course, be foolhardy except to say that it 
need not be a statutory one. As far as pub- 
lic recreational and child welfare agencies 
are concerned, the gulf is not so wide be- 
tween them and the school. It may be that 
common interests in childhood will pull 
these agencies dealing with education more 
closely together. Depression relief activi- 
ties have already accomplished this in some 
communities. The Codérdinating Councils 
of Los Angeles County and of Berkeley, 
California, are reported to have attained 
considerable progress in the prevention of 
juvenile delinquency and the wholesome 
reconstruction of community life.® The 
school should not hesitate to take the initi- 
ative in bringing together such a pooling 
of constructive agencies and focusing their 
attention upon conditions jeopardizing the 


interests of childhood. 


Seattle Public Schools. In Press. 


See also Educational Method 


for February, 1934, pp. 263-266, “The Berkeley Codrdinating Council,’ by Virgil E. Dickson. 
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Development of public sentiment for in- 
telligent control of motion pictures, the 
radio, and other commercialized amuse- 
ments as they affect the welfare of children 
is direly needed. The effort for its achieve- 
ment will prove to be another means of 
bringing together all community agencies 
seeking the welfare of children in common 
understanding and closer teamwork. Edu- 
cational leaders will do well to regard prob- 
lems of this kind as opportunities for pro- 
moting eventual codrdination to the end 
that more and more the sum total of extra- 
school experience of the child shall be artic- 
ulated with school life and that both shall 
be dominated by socially constructive 
motives. 


Tue ScHoot oF Democracy 


The ways of democracy are slow and 
sometimes faltering and devious. Ideals 
appear, are submz-rged, and reappear again 
and again in the popular consciousness be- 
fore being fully accepted. The slow sensi- 
tivity of a cosmopolitan people necessarily 
develops considerable lag between the first 
appearance of an ideal and its common ac- 
ceptance. This was not good under a fairly 
static agrarian culture, but amid the swirl- 
ing speed of the machine age its conse- 
quences are serious indeed. Failure of in- 


tellectual and spiritual growth to keep pace 
with material developments has resulted in 
lack of control of terrific forces released by 
modern technological advances. Dramatic 
dislocations of the economic, social, and 
political structures have been the result. 

As America views the future she must 
challenge this lag and as she does so a par- 
ticular responsibility falls upon the educa- 
tional system. Education, as every other 
constructive agency, must cease to wait 
upon democratic muddling through. It 
must project itself into the future and assist 
to bring under control the destructive forces 
which, like Victor Hugo’s runaway can- 
non, now batter relentlessly at the vitals of 
the Ship of State. 

The new school of Democracy will take 
form out of the purposes which constitute 
the “American dream.” Its philosophy will 
be constructive, not one of mere suppressive 
dissent. Its organization will be simple, at- 
tuned carefully to its purposes. Its daily life 
and discipline will be continuously adapted 
to new concepts of democratic aims. In 
guiding this new school none may share 
more richly in enlarged vision of service 
than the teaching staff, who will be led in 
coéperative endeavor, let us hope, by en- 
lightened supervisors and principals, not by 
mere tappers of wheels. 
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WISE AND UNWISE ECONOMIES IN A 
PROGRAM OF SUPERVISION’ 


E. E. OspERHOLTZER 


Superintendent of Schools, Houston, Texas 


Any discussion of a program of super- 
vision will necessarily involve some analysis 
of the functions of the different departments 
of the school organization. In this discus- 
sion no attempt is made to draw any fine 
distinctions or lines of demarcation between 
administration and supervision. The con- 
ception of supervision which treats it as a 
creative, scientific, and codperative enter- 
prise more nearly fits the right idea as to 
what constitutes an adequate program of 
supervision. Then, too, a program connotes 
planning, organization, and direction to- 
ward well-designated goals. A program of 
supervision which is adequate and econom- 
ical must meet fully these provisions. 

Such a program of supervision must be 
managed and executed with a minimum of 
waste. Perhaps there are two major ele- 
ments in the idea of economy. True econ- 
omy requires either that better results be 
secured for the same cost or that the results 
cost less. Any economy that is not classi- 


fied in one of these two categories is not 


economy but may be treated as a saving, a 
slash, a cut, a retrenchment, resulting in 
curtailment of service. Hence, to economize 
wisely, or unwisely, in an adequate program 
of supervision means to manage and to 
execute both prudently and providently a 
program planned in such a way that devel- 
opment of the resources (in this case princi- 
pally children) be directed toward maximal 


efficiency in the light of both present and 
future needs for enriched living. 

Supervision is a creative enterprise. 
Among its objectives is that of the develop- 
ment of a group of professional workers 
who are trained to attack their problem 
scientifically. Such workers must be actu- 
ated by a spirit of scientific inquiry and 
unselfish service. Supervision seeks also to 
provide an environment in which men and 
women of high professional ideals may live 
a vigorous, intelligent, and creative life. 

A sound supervisory program must be 
based upon an adequate and comprehensive 
philosophy of education, the meaning of 
which must be mastered by teachers and 
supervisors. Both the goal to be attained 
and the methods to be used become a part 
of the plan for the accomplishment of far- 
reaching results in the realization of social 
aims. Supervision must not become a cloak 
for weak leadership or for perpetuation of 
traditional practice. Scientific supervision 
secures a picture of current school practice 
as complete and accurate as possible and 
then utilizes all scientific knowledge about 
subject matter and methods of its organiza- 
tion and presentation. Thus economy of 
learning is secured through the improve- 
ment of teaching. The following quotation 
from the Eighth Yearbook of the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence will serve to list 
these important functions of supervision:* 


1An address before the Department of Supervisors and Directors of Instruction, Cleveland, Ohio, February 28, 


1934. 


2 The Superintendent Surveys Supervision, Department of Superintendence, Eighth Yearbook, February, 1930, pp. 


10-13. 
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(1) Proper induction of new teachers into 
the profession is aided by sound supervi- 
sion. 

(2) Growth of experienced teachers is ad- 
vanced by sound supervision. 

(3) Supervision should not merely bring 
teachers devices of instruction, but it 
should also bring a recognition of the 
place of the school in society. 

(4) Supervision, while employing a_ well- 
rounded philosophy and_ scientifically 
tested knowledge, takes account of indi- 
vidual differences among teachers. 

(5) A supervisor should seek out the strong 
points of those supervised, build on these, 
and have faith in the ability of those su- 
pervised to advance. 

(6) Supervision recognizes unusually good 
teaching procedures and interprets them 
as illustrations of sound principles of 
education. 

(7) Poor procedure by teachers calls for il- 
lustrations of successful procedure by su- 
pervisors, based on impersonal principles 
and ideals. 

(8) The supervisor must adapt the applica- 
tion of scientific research to the capaci- 
ties of individual teachers. 

(9) Goals will vary for individual teachers 
according to their capacities and present 
stage of development. 

(10) The principles of good supervision apply 
to all individuals, whatever type or level 
of work they may be performing. 

(11) Proper supervision results in some prog- 
ress by all, and in much progress by the 
most able. é 

(12) A professional spirit on the part of a su- 
pervisor will encourage a similar spirit on 
the part of those supervised. 


Generally speaking, the functions of su- 
pervision may be summarized under four 
main headings: (1) inspection; (2) re- 
search; (3) training; (4) guidance. While 
recognizing the necessity of inspection for 
administrative purposes, there is a tendency 
in good supervision to minimize inspection 
and to emphasize training. Inspection for 
the purpose of survey and observation as a 
basis of diagnosing conditions and discover- 
ing problems is always justifiable, yet re- 


search as a systematic, critical investigation 
must be used to establish facts or principles 
of guidance. Research seeks to discover, 
clarify, and isolate problems; to collect, or- 
ganize, and interpret facts; to formulate 
hypotheses; to test them and appraise their 
value. Research is a part of creative super- 
vision. 

Both inspection and research become sub- 
sidiary functions to the training and guid- 
ance of teachers. The training program 
concerns itself with keeping the personnel 
informed and practiced in the best educa- 
tional procedures. It creates a responsive 
attitude, a mind alert to new ideas and 
methods, a desire to codperate, and an in- 
spiration and vision for creative and con- 
structive effort. Guidance is necessary to 
enable the teacher to attain and hold ad- 
vanced ground and to achieve the goals of 
successful teaching. 

Adequate supervision, then, attempts to 
do two things: 


1. It attempts to provide the best possible 
sort of instruction in our schools 
through: (a) the establishment of bet- 
ter objectives; (b) the establishment of 
better curricula; (c) the establishment 
of better methods of teaching; (d) the 
establishment of better methods of 
study; (e) the establishment of better 
materials of instruction; and (f) the 
establishment of a better physical en- 
vironment for learning. 

2. It attempts to continue the institutional 
training of teachers in service.* 


Both guidance and training are continu- 
ous processes which, although initiated in 
the institutions of teacher training, must be 
continued and finished with the classroom 
serving as a laboratory of instruction. 

In planning a program of supervision it 
is necessary that definite goals of education 
be set up. Both teacher and supervisor 


3 “Scientific Supervision,” by A. S. Barr, School Executives Magazine, January, 1933, p. 166. 
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must become conscious of these goals and 
active in the achievement of them. Such 
goals are concerned not only with the direct 
learning results in the classroom but with 
the actual contributions made toward social 
betterment by the individuals in achieving 
the desirable goals of society. 

Supervision demands scientific procedure 
to prevent gross errors in judgment and in 
evaluation of the work of the classroom. 
Validity, reliability, and objectivity must be 
applied in all data-gathering devices. While 
it is true that we must still rely upon sub- 
jective devices for much of the evaluation 
of classroom instruction, yet the supervisor 
is obligated to use, where objective meas- 
ures apply, those that possess recognized 
validity and reliability. In evaluating mass 
instruction, scientific procedure enables the 
supervisor to make supervision impersonal, 
to gather information pertinent to a par- 
ticular situation, and to make intelligent 
analysis and develop a remedial program, 
as well as to discard ineffective activities and 
traditional practices which are undesirable. 
Constructive supervision embraces scientific 
diagnosis, experimental thinking, and the 
scientific problem solving attitude. 

Certainly, supervision should allow for 
initiative, originality, and creative effort. 
Experimental thinking, together with criti- 
cal observation, are necessary constituents of 
any improvement program of teaching. 


The attitude of reflective thinking and prob- 
lem solving, when once a part of the teach- 
ing attitude, is the best assurance of im- 
provement in the technique of teaching, 
as well as the best evidence of expert super- 
vision. Finally, to deal with the complex- 
ities in the problems of learning, teaching, 
and supervising, the scientific method must 
set up a means of attack, a laboratory for 
study, and an adequate basis for evaluating 
results. Teaching and supervision become 
a codperative enterprise which uses such 
methods to reach the ultimate goals of 
teaching, namely, improvement of learning 
results through improvement of teaching. 

What, then, are the wise or unwise econ- 
omies of a program of supervision? Let us 
make this analysis in the light of the 
most needed elements in a good school: 
(a) competent, professionally trained work- 
ers; (b) efficient classroom instruction; (c) 
an integrated and codrdinated program 
based upon individual needs and social 
progress. This analysis affords for consid- 
eration six leading functions of teaching and 
learning classified as unwise and wise 
economies (see below). 

Summarizing, then, it is unwise economy 
in a program of supervision to leave teach- 
ers with unguided, uninspired leadership to 
develop by trial and error the many knowl- 
edges and practices involved in the com- 
plexities of teaching and learning. Some 


Wise AND UnwisE EcoNoMIEs IN SUPERVISION 


1. Bringing new teachers into service. 


Unwise Economy 
Without adequate supervision. 


2. Promoting growth in service. 


Unwise 


To permit teachers to become self-satisfied 
and static. 


Wise Economy 


With adequate, scientific, and constructive 
supervision. 


Wise 
To cause teachers to grow through stim- 


ulus of high professional counsel and 
leadership. 
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3. Cultivating scientific spirit of attack upon teaching problems 


Unwise 


To cause teachers to become fixed in edu- 
cational procedures, foregoing a telic 


professional philosophy. 


Wise 
To establish creative teacher effort, scien- 


tific and codperative, striving to attack 
living issues. 


4. Using and creating improved practices based upon scientifically tested teaching ex- 


perience 


Unwise 


To deprive teachers of the stimulus of con- 
structive criticism, oe faith, 


and development of improved practices. 


Wise 
Tostimulate and inspire best efforts through 


scientific study and dynamic supervisory 
leadership. 


5. Setting up definite goals for teachers’ improvement, both individually and collectively 


Unuwise 


To cause teachers to lose self-confidence, 
self-analysis, self-effort, self-respect in 


codperative effort. 


Wise 
To inspire greater achievement through 


— for individual accomplishment 
and creative results. 


6. Providing a creative and professional spirit in the domain of teaching 


Unwise 


To leave teachers with uninterpreted and 
unconsecrated devotion to high profes- 
sional ideals and loyalty to public serv- 
ice. 


school systems have committed such high 
crimes against childhood and society. Su- 
pervisors have been overloaded, deprived of 
assistance and clerical help, put into part- 
time teaching, or dispensed with entirely, 
with the mistaken idea that it is worthwhile 
economy. In such cases materialism has 
surmounted the throne and human values 
have been exiled. High social values (pres- 
ent) have been deflated, the avalanche of 
social catastrophe augmented. The teacher 
in the classroom unsupervised becomes a 
victim of exile to no man’s land. The re- 
sults are like the negative undeveloped— 
there is the physical presence of a good 
picture but neither the light nor the life to 
give it the true elements of art. 

Thus economy in the program of super- 
vision provides for fully qualified super- 


visory personnel adequate to organize a 


Wise 
To inspire teachers to achieve social intel- 
ligence, professional scholarship, pro- 
fessional insight, and professional vision 
in continuous public service. 


codperative professional program based on 
a “mutual recognition of interests” of those 
becoming a part of the group affected. The 
creative supervisor is scientific-minded and 
sympathetically social-minded. With under- 
standing she strives for uniformity of pur- 
pose rather than uniformity of practice; 
bases her findings and suggestions for im- 
provement upon professional objectives and 
impersonal standards built upon the find- 
ings of research and the best educational 
theory and practice and applied with the 
human element in mind. Such supervision 
should be constructive, scientific, demo- 
cratic, and creative; if so, it is wise eco- 
nomically, both in saving money and in 
saving human happiness and welfare. In 
this sense, it is wise economy to spend more 
money for supervision and get better re- 
sults. 
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A DEMONSTRATION CLASS FOR DULL CHILDREN 


Yetra ADLERBLUM 


Teacher of Special Class, Public Schools, New York City 


A class of special (dull) children was re- 
cruited from northern Manhattan and the 
Bronx for the Demonstration School of 
Teachers College during the Summer Ses- 
sion of 1933. These children attend the 
Ungraded Classes in New York City dur- 
ing the school year. The applicants for 
this class numbered thirty-eight on July 
seventh, on which day the children were 
given short achievement tests. On the basis 
of these tests we eliminated twenty appli- 
cants in order to obtain the size class that 
could work most efficiently. The remain- 
ing eighteen made a fairly homogeneous, 
workable group of children who could 
profit from the six weeks of activity at the 
Demonstration School. 

Attendance in this class was not compul- 
sory. The children came to school if they 
wanted to come and were at liberty not to 
come if they so desired. One can readily 
see that the classroom environment must be 
made so attractive, so interesting and invit- 
ing, and so full of real life situations for 
these children that the teacher would con- 
tinue to have a class from day to day. Cer- 
tainly no one can blame youngsters for 
going swimming or playing in the parks 
during the hot summer days. Why should 
they come to school unless school gives more 
real satisfaction than the “old swimming 
hole”? 

The class consisted of six girls and twelve 
boys whose chronological ages ranged from 
seventeen years down to ten years; mental 
ages ranged from nine years, five months to 
seven years, four months; and the 1.Q., 
from 75 to 53. 
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The class was grouped for teacher assist- 
ance in the various studies on the basis of 
achievement in reading, arithmetic, and 
language. There were four groups in read- 
ing: group 1, 3B; group 2, 3A; group 3, 
2A; and group 4, 1B. The arithmetic 
groups were: group 1, 4B; group 2, 3B; and 
group 3, 3A. There were two groups in 
language. 

The classroom was made to resemble a 
home living-room as much as was possible. 
Through discussion and conversations with 
the children, they soon realized that the 
room was their room. The room contained 
bins where all materials and tools were 
kept, so that the pupils might help them- 
selves. Each bin was labeled with the 
printed word plus the picture of the object. 
Those who could not read the printed sym- 
bol soon learned to associate the picture of 
the object with the printed word. There 
were three large woodwork benches, tables, 
and chairs for the children, a piano, a li- 
brary table with chairs, and shelves of books 
which suited the needs of all the levels of 
reading achievement in this group. There 
‘was an easel with paints, a table with 
easel paper, and a place for finished paint- 
ings. There was a jar with clay and a table 
covered with newspaper for clay work. In 
a small storeroom adjoining the main class- 
room, the pupils found many egg and fruit 
crates, lumber of all lengths and widths, 
dowels and joist lumber. There was a 
place for the storage of work from day to 
day and a place for finished work. The 
environment was so arranged that the re- 
sponsibility of getting materials, of keeping 
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them where they could be found at a mo- 
ment’s notice, of room cleanliness and 
orderliness, care of group work, and care of 
individual work was entirely thrown upon 
all the members of the class. 

Living together in a classroom implies not 
only working together and sharing, but also 
individual purposing and privacy of the in- 
dividual. Provisions for the privacy of the 
individual in this group were made. Each 
child possessed a locker which he kept 
locked and entirely for himself. He had a 
table drawer and a large bag at the side 
of his table for his own materials. The 
children soon learned that these places be- 
longed to the individual and rarely did a 
child or a teacher trespass. 

We followed several programs. The 
teacher tried to suit the program to the 
needs of the graduate students who could 
only observe at the same hour each day. 
Therefore a rotating program was used to 
give these students the opportunity of ob- 
serving many different activities. 


It is difficult for dull children to under- 
stand community life and since we learn 
to live by living, why not practice real 
living in the classroom? The units of work 
for this group were based on community 
life. In the immediate community environ- 
ment there are many stores, a post office, two 
fire houses whose engines we hear very fre- 
quently, the subway, the bus, the Hudson 
River, a park, boats, etc—ever so man 
good leads for units of work. The teacher 
thought that these children would show 
most interest in the fire engines, so she set 
the classroom stage and planned for a unit 
of work on the fire department. Pictures 
and books about fire engines, firemen, heroic 
deeds, etc., were placed about the room, and 
the children did show much interest in the 
fire department. They asked a few ques- 
tions such as, “How do the firemen know 
where to go when they hear the alarm?” 
“How do the ladders reach so high?” “How 
do the firemen save people?” We decided to 
answer these questions by reading the books 
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Program No. 1—July 10, 13, 18, 21, 26, 31, Aug. 3, 8, 11, 16 





Group 1 


Group 2 


Group 3 Group 4 
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Morning Inspection 
Music 


8:35- 8:40 
8:40- 8:55 


8:55- 9:10 


9:10- 9:20 
930" 9°33 
9°35- 9°5° 
9:50-10:00 
10:00-10:05 
10:05-10:20 


10:20-10:3§ 
10:3§-I1:20 


11:20-11:30 
11:30-12:00 


12:00-12:20 
12:20 





Class meeting, discussion, 
language 

Reading help 

Reading seat work 

Reading seat work 

Reading seat work 

Relaxation period 

Arithmetic help 


Arithmetic seat work 

Creative and Industrial 
Arts 

Clean up 

Physical Education— 
Swimming 

Dressing 

Dismissal 





Reading seat work 
Reading help 





Reading seat work 
Reading help 


Arithmetic seat 
work 
Arithmetic help 
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Reading seat work 
Reading help 


Arithmetic help 

















DEMONSTRATION CLASS FOR DULL CHILDREN 
Program No. 2—July 11, 14, 19, 24, 27, Aug. 1, 4, 9, 14, 17 





Group 1 


Group 2 


Group 3 





8:35- 8:40 
8:40- 8:55 


8:55- 9:10 
9:10- 9:55 


9:5§-10:05 
10:0§-10:20 
10:20-10:35 
10:35§-10:45 
10:45-11:00 
I11:00-11:20 


11:20-11:30 
11:30-12:20 


12:20 


Morning Inspection 
Arithmetic help 


Arithmetic seat work 

Creative and Industrial 
Arts 

Reading help 

Reading seat work 

Reading seat work 

Reading seat work 

Music 

Class meeting, discussion, 
language 

Clean up 

Physical Education— 
Swimming 

Dismissal 








Arithmetic help 


ey 


Reading seat work 
Reading help 





Arithmetic seat 
work 


Arithmetic help 


Reading seat work 
Reading help 
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ee 


Reading seat work 
Reading help 





Program No. 3—July 12, 17, 20, 25, Aug. 2, 7, 10, 15 





Group 1 


Group 2 


Group 3 





8:35- 8:40 
8:40- 8:50 
8:50- 9:05 
9:05- 9:20 
9:20- 9:30 
9°39- 9°45 


9:45-10:00 
10:00-10:50 


10:50-II :05 
11:0§-I1:20 
11:20-11:30 


11:30-12:20 


12:20 


Morning Inspection 

Reading help 

Reading seat work 

Reading seat work 

Reading seat work 

Class meeting, discussion, 
language 

Music 

Creative and Industrial 
Arts 

Arithmetic help 


Arithmetic seat work 

Clean up 

Physical Education— 
Swimming 

Dismissal 








Reading seat work 
Reading help 


ee 


ee ry 





Reading seat work 
Reading help 


Arithmetic seat 
work 
Arithmetic help 





Reading seat work 
Reading help 


Arithmetic help 





pany. 





and by visiting a fire company. We planned 
and made a visit to a Hook and Ladder 
Company and to a Pump Engine Com- 


The children were very alert and gained 
much from these visits, as will be seen 
throughout the unit of work. When we 


returned to school, the children brought 
the lumber to the benches and were ready 
to make the fire engines, the fire house, etc., 
but they had made no plan. This is typical 
of the dull child. The teacher suggested 
that we plan a little. The stimulus to get 
to work was too great to allow much plan- 
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ning, but we did a little. Other plans were 
made from day to day as was necessary. 

The class made the following plan on our 
return from the fire house visit. Each child 
assumed responsibility for making the 
items he liked best. 


Wuat We Pian To MAKE 


. Hook and ladder engine—Guido 

. Fire house—Albert and George 

. Life-saving net—Blanche and Cora 

. Pump engine—Walter and Frank 

. Chief's car—Bernard and Patrick 

. Tender engine—Charles 

. Ladders—Arnold and Alfonzo 

. Fire boat—Alfonzo 

g. Bells—Adelaide 

. Hose—Everybody 

. Doll—Margaret 

. Hydrant—Guido 

. Airplane fire engine—Blanche, Cora and 
Adelaide 

. Alarm box—Herman 

. Boat—Edward 


oN QVIbP WN 


From this point on, it will be simplest to 
speak of subject matter covered and atti- 
tudes and growth of the children, but I 
wish to state that the entire emphasis was 
on the children. They were helped to read 
the stories they needed to read; they were 
helped to figure what they needed to figure. 
The children learned tog spell and write be- 
cause the individual had something to ex- 
press, so the need to know how to spell 
arose. This was not a class where we taught 
reading, arithmetic, etc. to children, but 
rather, children were taught to read because 
there was a real need for reading. 

About the second week of the session 
a second interest arose. Some children 
brought candy to school. No doubt they 
became hungry during the morning, for 
many had to leave home at 7:15 a.M. and 
could not leave school until 12:20 P.M. 
This was a pretty long morning for these 
children. We discussed the propriety of 
individuals eating alone when so many 
others could only look on. The class de- 
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cided to open a candy store for the whole 
school. They were certain that children in 
other classes also were hungry. (In time 
the candy store could grow into a store 
with milk and crackers, fruits, and other 
more healthful foods for children, but 
in such a short time this was impos- 
sible. It is necessary, with the dull child, 
to start at his level and work from this 
point. It is not difficult to see that during 
the regular school year a third unit of work 
would run parallel with the above two 
units, namely, a Unit of Work on Health.) 

The pupils decided to build a candy 
counter, send for candy, and make signs 
such as, “The Candy Store is Open for 
Business.” “Thank you, call again.” “All 
Candy 1¢.” 

The rest of this article will cover the two 
units of work. 


READING 


All the groups read stories about the fire 
department. The first group or those high- 
est in reading ability read the chapters about 
firemen in Heroes of Everyday Life, by 
F. E. Coe (Ginn and Company) and about 
the functions of the fire department in Les- 
sons for Junior Citizens, by M. Hill (Ginn 
and Company). One boy, who was a little 
more advanced than his group, read from 
Fighting a Fire, by C. T. Hill (Century 
Company). The second group read The 
Fireman, by Kuh (Macmillan Company), 
stories about fire prevention in Safety First 
for Children, by B. Veit (Noble and Noble 
Company), and Safety First for Little Folks, 
by L. M. Waldo (Scribner). The third 
group read Jip and the Fireman, by H. S. 
Read (Scribner) and also The Fireman, by 
Kuh. The fourth group, or those of high 
first grade reading ability, read stories which 
they composed and simple stories about the 


fire department that were found in the fol-| 


lowing books: Our Friends at Home and 
School, by White (American Book Com- 


| 
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pany); Jack and Jane, by Freeman (Lyons 
and Carnahan); Our Book World, Doing 
Days, by Tuttle (Longmans, Green and 
Company); and Rainbow Readers, by 
Srager and Rabenort (Row, Peterson Com- 
pany). 

Along with this work-type reading, the 
pupils read for pleasure from the books in 
the class library. They read the map of the 
United States in tracing the history of the 
fire department from the time of Washing- 
ton. A few read the telephone book to find 
the number of the company from whom we 
ordered the candy. One or two children 
used the dictionary. An effort was made to 
have all types of reading materials within 
the class environment. The class read 
poems, fairy tales, and fiction, as well as 
true stories about the hero firemen. Aside 
from book reading there was much reading 
in general, such as following directions for 
making lemonade for a birthday party; fol- 
lowing directions on the bulletin board for 
making a moving picture; following plan 
from printed charts, such as those here in- 
cluded; reading verses of songs before sing- 
ing the words; reading bills for candy; read- 
ing and filling out domestic money order 
blanks for paying the candy bills; and read- 
ing the candy store receipts and expendi- 
tures. 


Tue Movine Picrure 


The fourth group in reading, with the 
ability of a high first grade, wrote the story 
for their moving picture and planned the 
pictures as follows: Firehouse—Alfonzo; 
Ladders—Frank; Engine—Alfonzo; Hose 
—Patrick; Net—Charles; Poles—Alfonzo; 
Chief — Patrick; Siren—Frank; Bell — 
Charles; Chief’s Office—Charles; Alarm— 
Frank. After the children finished the pic- 
tures, they talked about them in a group 
meeting. They decided that some of the 
pictures could be better. The children gave 
constructive criticism to each other and it 


was amazing to see how well this criticism 
was received and how much improved the 
pictures were when they were finally used 
in the moving picture. 


PLANs FOR THE Last Two WEEKs 


The class had sent letters of invitation to 
the chief of the fire house we visited. The 
following plans were made with the idea of 
entertaining the fire chief when he paid us 
a visit: 

. Write and act a play about a fire. 

. Practice the play. 

. Paint scenery for the play. 

Read more stories. 

. Continue the candy store and sell candy 

after the play has been given. 

. Finish the book of stories about the fire 
department. 

. Play games. 

. Swim. 

. Make costumes for the play. 

. Continue to make our graphs climb 
higher. 
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PAINTING THE Work 


Before painting, the class discussed the 
best methods for doing the work and we 
listed the suggestions given by the members 
of the group: 


. Spread paper on the floor before ‘painting. 
. Be careful of your clothes. 

. After painting, clean your brush. 

. Be careful of other people’s clothes. 

. Be sure your wood is well sandpapered 
before you paint. 

. After opening the paint can, stir well. 

. Paint with the grain of the wood. 

. When you have finished, clean your hands 
with a rag dipped in turpentine; soap and 
water does not easily remove paint. 


CONN VW WN 


SHop Worx Cuwart 


After enough trial and error to make the 
children realize the need for following a 
few simple directions in working with 
wood, the class made some suggestions for 
improving their work. These were printed 


on a chart and placed before the children: 
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1. Measure the board with a ruler and mark. 
Draw the line with the try square in place 
and then saw with the correct saw. 

. Place no tools on the tables. 

. Use fewer nails. 

. Hold hammers at the bottom. 

. Hold the plane with two hands. 


VUbwWN 


CLEAN-UP CHART 


The children made themselves responsible 
for cleaning up after the creative arts 
period: 


Walter—gauges and try squares 
Charles—hammers and saws 
Herman—coping saws 

Alfonzo—sweep the floor 
George—foreman in charge of cleaning up 
Guido—screw drivers 

Frank—sweep benches 

Edward—chisels 

Patrick—files 

Arnold—hack saws 


ARITHMETIC 


We worked in three groups in arithmetic 
according to achievement in number. 

We used Upton’s Arithmetic Workbooks 
for practice. Our practical work was based 
on the immediate number needs: 


1. Counting. Counting money in the candy 
store. Counting by 5, 10, 25, 50, and by 
1 when counting the money. We learned 
where to place the decimal point and dol- 
lar sign. 

2. Measuring. (a) The candy counter; (b) 
the fire engines; (c) the fire house; (d) lad- 
ders; (e) covers for our fire department 
books; (f) making lemonade; (g) canvas 
for painting scenery; (h) cloth for chair 
backs. The following measurements were 
learned: foot, 44-yard, yard, inch, %4-inch, 
pint, quart, and gallon. 

3. Adding. (a) Adding candy receipts from 
day to day; (b) adding to find out how 
many half yards will be needed for chair 
backs. 

4. Subtraction. (a) Giving our customers the 
correct change; (b) amount of money left 
after paying the bills. 

5. Telling Time. (a) Time for opening and 
closing the candy store; (b) time for swim- 
ming; (c) time limits were often given for 


work and the children were responsible for 
calling time; (d) time for coming to school; 
(e) much use was made of the calendar, 
for all papers were dated. 


There was much need for dividing lum- 
ber, etc., in half, so the second group which 
had need for this learned to divide by 2. 


SPELLING 


The spelling work was individual. Words 
missed in the stories the children wrote 
were typed on cards and placed on a chart. 
Certain periods were given for studying 
these cards. 


Discussion AND LANGUAGE 


All the plans were made by the children 
through free discussions. The class wrote 
letters of thanks to the fire chief and invited 
him to visit us. They wrote orders for 
candy and stories about the fire department, 
some of which follow: 


Tue Fire Curr 


The fire chief was kind to us. 

The fire chief showed us the engine and the 
net. 

The fire chief showed us where they dry the 
hose. 

The chief told the firemen to put up the lad- 
ders and take out the net. 

The fire chief said that there are only a few 
of the old time engines left. 


A Bic Fire 


There was a big fire in a school and all the 
children ran down the steps. The firemen got 
there in time. They started to put out the 
fire. I would never like to be a teacher be- 
cause they are the last ones out of the building. 
One boy fell and was hurt because he ran. 
The firemen carried him out to safety. The 
doctor said he would be well in about a week. 
The children were glad not to go to school for 
a while. 


Tue Fire Boats 


When there is a fire on the water front, an 
alarm is sent in to the fire department. The 
signals are sent to the fire boats to get ready 
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and rush ahead. The firemen work very hard 
by pumping water on the docks. They always 
try to save the docks. The fire boats keep 
cruising around the coast, waiting for a call. 


How To Keep SAFE 


When there is a fire you must be careful. 
You must keep away from the fire. You must 
never carry matches around with you. 


The children composed the words of one 
song and wrote a play.’ The latter em- 
bodied many of the learnings from their 
reading and also showed a good deal of 


creative ability for the dull child. 


SocraL STupDIEs 


The class traced the history of the fire 
department from the bucket line up to our 
present fire engines and received some idea 
of the usefulness of modern invention to 
all of mankind. They saw the significance 
which the development of speed had in 
fighting fires—for example, the difference 
between our old horse engines and hand 
pumps and our present automobile engines 
and automatic pumps. The pupils gained 
an appreciation of our dependence upon 
each other and especially upon the fireman. 
They also learned that it takes very special 
skill and training to become a fireman. 
They saw the use of the various materials 
in the fireman’s clothing as contrasted with 
the clothing we wear. As a matter of fact, 
the entire unit of work is a part of com- 
munity life which falls entirely within the 
scope of the social studies. 


Music 


For the music work connected with the 
unit, songs about firemen were sung and 
one original song was composed by the 
class. We made use of the rhythm band and 
composed a “fireman dance” to one of the 
songs. Some attempt was made in the field 
of creative music by making bells, but this 
proved much too difficult for our children. 


PuysicaL EpucatTion 


This consisted of learning to swim. 
Since the time available for physical edu- 
cation was very limited, the teacher thought 
it best to devote this time to an activity 
which the child uses in his daily life and 
which, when once learned, can function 
throughout a lifetime. Another reason for 
devoting the time to swimming was that 
there is a swimming pool in this school but 
none in the schools which the children 
attend during the year. 

A game of baseball was played and a few 
class games, such as Hot Beans, and Board 
Rubber on the Head. One dance—the fire- 
man dance—was composed by the children. 


CREATIVE ARTS 


Much fine creative work was accom- 
plished. The representation of the fire de- 
partment was worked out by the individuals 
who made the items that constitute a fire 
department—a fire house with poles and a 
ladder, a hook and ladder engine, a pump 
engine, a tender, the chief’s car, a hydrant, 
an alarm box, fire boats, and also an airplane 
fire engine for the future. They painted 
easel pictures of fires and engines, etc. They 
made a moving picture and wrote original 
fire department stories as well as a play, 


which they acted and for which they created 


- costumes. They painted two scenes for the 


play which were four yards long. They 
composed a song and a dance, and made 
bells as well as other objects out of clay. 


SoctaL ATTITUDES 


I consider the aforementioned learnings 
the minor portion of the activities of this 
summer class. The social learnings and 
attitudes which grew out of living together 
in the classroom as one lives in a family or 
community are most valuable for dull 


pupils. 


1We regret that lack of space prevents our including the song and the play in this magazine.—Ed. 
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These children learned to shoulder and 
share responsibility at every turn in the 
activities. They learned to share materials 
and to care for them. A certain amount 
of orderliness and organization was neces- 
sary. Above all, fair play was stressed by 
every child and the teachers. The children 
soon learned to respect those who played 
fair and to correct those who tried to evade 
fair play. They showed respect for the pri- 
vacy of the individual wherever this was 
necessary. They learned to show apprecia- 
tion for help given by others. They prac- 
ticed a certain amount of cheerfulness and 
some of the daily niceties of life, such as 
greeting each other in the morning, express- 
ing thanks and appreciation, talking one at 
a time and in a moderate tone of voice, and 
assisting each other. 

Some of the social learnings which need 
more than six weeks time for proper devel- 
opment but which were in the focus of 
attention were as follows: 


i) 


. Respect for each other’s opinions. 

. Learning to be ready on time. 

. Sharing of ideas and evaluating them. 
. Learning how to use leisure time. 

. Sticking to a task until it is finished. 


Ur wWN 


Procress 


Progress was judged by the pupil in con- 
sultation with the teacher, and a record in 
the form of a graph was kept by each pupil 
as an objective visual interpretation of his 
progress. An objective picture of his prog- 
ress gives the dull child the encouragement 
which he needs so badly. We must re- 
member that before these children had been 
placed in this Special Class they had met 
with much discouragement, failure, and 
dissatisfaction and had become disheart- 
ened. The Special Class teacher must 
change these emotional sets and attitudes 
toward school by insuring much satisfac- 
tion through giving the child encourage- 
ment, by making him feel that he is doing 
good work in his group, and, most of all, 


by giving him a sense of belonging. If we 
can make the child feel that the group 
needs him and that he contributes to the 
group, we succeed at least in helping to 
bring some measure of happiness to the un- 
fortunate dull child. 
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TRAINING IN SOCIAL COURTESY IN THE 
JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


E. R. McPuee 


Principal, Junior High School, Eau Claire State Teachers College, Eau Claire, Wisconsin 


A few children come to school with their 
“If you please’s,” “Thank you’s,” and other 
small courtesies already an integral part of 
them; others come knowing something of 
correct manners but diffident about practic- 
ing them, perhaps because of self-conscious- 
ness, perhaps because at home good manners, 
like good china, have been something to put 
on when there was company; but many 
come knowing nothing of the common con- 
ventional courtesies. 

Although the modern educator would 
probably agree that it takes more than 
manners to make a man, no one can be a 
man or woman in the finished sense of the 
word unless he or she is courteous and well 
groomed. Probably no single ideal influ- 
ences human conduct more directly than 
that of always acting like a real lady or 
gentleman. 


There is no doubt that, in general, the 
schools have sadly failed in their attempt to 
help pupils gain an appreciation of the im- 
portance of securing zsthetic refinement and to 
improve their manner of speaking, dressing, 
eating, and acting. Too often pupils graduate 
from our high schools with high A’s in sub- 
jects and low F’s in manners.! 


Several reasons why the public schools 
have failed in turning out a graduate well- 
mannered, genteel, and appreciative are: 


1. It has long been considered “taboo” to take 
up these subjects directly with pupils. 


1Eginton, Daniel, ‘‘Manners Maketh the Man,” Educational Method, 12:164-167 (December, 19 
*Jones, Elmer C., “Train Leaders for Courses in Etiquette, Conversation, and Discussion,” Sc 


Oye. 1931). 


2. Teachers in higher grades seem to be satis- 
fied with the argument that pupils should 
have acquired the fundamentals of good 
manners in the lower grades and at home. 
Therefore, little is done to help the junior 
high school boy who talks rudely, yells 
“shut up” at his friends, and occupies the 
center of the stage when he should be in 
the background. 


. The argument is advanced also that the 
home is the place where manners and social 
courtesy should be taught. When students 
lacking social grace come to school, then the 
school must provide ways for the student to 
master his personal habit deficiencies. 


Social courtesy should first be defined if 
it is to be taught. The following definitions 
have been taken from current literature: 


In the study of social courtesy the purpose is 
to enable the individual to live comfortably in 
his own particular environment, to arouse in 
him a desire to develop good form and speech 
and charm in manner, and to acquire a knowl- 
edge of social amenities.” 


Perhaps the most important reason for teach- 
ing social courtesy is to make the student an 
acceptable member of society for his own 
sake. 


Knowledge of social usage is often a factor 
in happiness and success. Many moments of 
adolescent unhappiness are due to uninten- 
tional discourtesy on the part of the adolescent 
or to rude treatment by some one else. Part 
of the adolescent “storm and stress” is doubt- 


2). 
ool Life, 16:197 


ymposium, “Social Training for High School Students,” Journal of Home Economics, 23:427-436 (May, 1931). 
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less due to lack of knowledge of the approved 
behavior in certain social situations.* 


Not to teach us to display our sophistica- 
tion, but to enable us to live without friction.5 


Many of the joys and most of the sorrows of 
our lives arise out of the responses we make 
to the social situations in which we live.® 


The root of good manners is good be- 
havior.” 


In no country is the knowledge of social 
courtesy needed so much as in America, 
where there is no limit to the progress one 
may make. However, there can be no gain 
in democracy if good manners are incom- 
patible with its doctrines, if we must all be 
leveled down to no manners at all by the 
weight of equality. 

Attempts are being made at present in 
various schools to teach social courtesy. 
The aims of these courses may be summar- 
ized as follows: 


1. To develop in each boy and girl an ap- 
preciation of charm and courtesy. 

2. To familiarize students with the accepted 
code of good manners. 

3. To develop habits of conduct which are 
accepted as proper. 

4. To appear to advantage in social situa- 
tions. 


These aims are not inclusive and are too 
general. If social courtesy is to be taught 
properly, more specific aims must be out- 
lined. The following aims are more 
specific: 


1. To teach respect for older people. 

2. To teach students to fit in with a group. 

3. To correct any feeling of inferiority which 
is harmful to a student. 

4. To correct a lack of interest in work or 
play. 

5. To correct any nervous mannerism which 
makes for poor social appearance. 

6. To correct over-sensitiveness. 


7. To teach conformity in speech, dress, etc. 

8. To teach consideration for the rights of 
others. 

g. To teach correct table manners. 

10. To teach correct procedure in making and 
acknowledging introductions. 

11. To discourage boastfulness and bravado, 

12. To correct bullying. 

13. To correct the habit of making excessive 
demands for attention. 

14. To teach a desire to serve. 

15. To develop the habit of listening when 
others are speaking. 

16. To develop the habit of punctuality. 

17. To develop habits of cheerfulness, kindli- 
ness, etc. 

18. To teach skill in conversation. 

19. To teach kindliness with the mistakes of 
others. 

20. To discourage the ego—“big I,” “little 
you.” 


The schools are meeting some of these ob- 
jectives but are failing to meet many of 
them. In the teaching of conversation, we 
could do much more than is being done. 

In the schools more should be done to 
teach a child consideration for others, as 
this is the secret of manners the world over. 
Help him discover the innumerable ways 
of expressing this consideration. Show the 
child that the most important reason for 
teaching social courtesy is to make him an 
acceptable member of society. To do this, 
the probable situations in which he may 
find himself must be anticipated and ways 
of meeting them presented. 

A knowledge of social courtesy is, of 
course, essential to one’s acceptable behavior, 
just as clothing is essential to one’s decent 
appearance; and precisely as one wears cloth- 
ing without being self-conscious of having 
on shoes and perhaps gloves, one who has 
good manners observes without self-con- 
sciousness the rules of social courtesy, the 
precepts of which must be so thoroughly 


“Strang, Ruth, “Knowledge of Social Usage in Junior and Senior High Schools,” School and Society, 34:709-712 


(November 21, 1933). 


5 “How to Watch Your Behavior,” Literary Digest, 74:33 (August 19, 1922). 
*Ruch, C. E., “Social Standards,” School and Society, 20:351-361 (September 20, 1924). 


7 Starrett, Helen, The Charm of Fine Manners. 


J. B. Lippincott Co., 1907. 
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absorbed as to make their observance a 
matter of instinct rather than of conscious 
obedience. 

It is futile, it is foolish, and even criminal 
to take the attitude that youth will acquire 
social standards in these days by accident or 
by wishing or hoping or praying. We have 
arrived at that stage of importance in edu- 
cation wherein the school must assume its 
share of the responsibility. 
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A READING PROGRAM ADAPTED TO 
INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES! 


Our shelves are filled with a selection of 
good books of different types—myths, leg- 
ends, nature, fairy, animal, adventure, his- 
tory, biography, mystery, poetry, and fiction. 
A child is allowed to choose his own books 
provided he selects those on his own reading 
level and reads a variety of types. 

Since there are times in most of our lives, 
whether we are young or old, when we wish 
we could read without anyone or anything 
to interrupt us, we occasionally have in our 
school a period in which we do nothing but 
read—no questions asked, no interruptions 
allowed. On other days we do a variety of 
things, some of which I shall describe. 

Children come to my desk and quietly 
read paragraphs to me and I ask questions 
concerning stories they are reading to be 
sure they are comprehending what they 
read. Poor readers are called to the desk 
oftener than those who read well. 

Some days each child chooses a paragraph 
from his book and prepapes it to read orally 
during the class period. He soon learns to 
choose a paragraph which will be either en- 
tertaining or humorous—an unusual piece 
of information, a vivid description, or a bit 
of conversation. Sometimes the child reads 
to an exciting point and recommends that 
others read the story to see what happens. 

Book reports are of three types—oral, sim- 
ply written, or difficult. The written may 
be essay type or objective type. Recently the 
class was given one week in which to pre- 
pare a biographical report which must be 
handed to me neatly written in ink, before 
being given orally to the class. No two 


pupils could report upon the same person. 
They learned much, not only by preparing 
their own reports but by listening to others 
which were carefully prepared and well 
given. Material was secured from books of 
biography, encyclopedia, newspapers, maga- 
zines, even in conversations at home, one 
boy choosing to write upon his father’s life. 
Many types of persons were represented, 
among those reported upon being Helen 
Keller, Florence Nightingale, Sir Wilfred 
Grenfell, Edison, Jane Addams, Haydn, 
Mozart, Woolworth, Theodore Roosevelt, 
and Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

Other days each child writes upon a slip 
of paper some well-known character from 
a story he has read, slips are collected, and 
when one is drawn from a box, some child 
other than the one who wrote the biography 
volunteers to tell from what story it comes. 
If too many of the children do not know, 
some one gives a very brief review of the 
book, trying to make it so interesting that 
others will want to read it. 

Sometimes instead of characters from 
stories we use questions, such as: 


In what story: 
(a) Did a man in armor swim a river? 
(b) Did a man have an albatross around his 
neck? 
(c) Was a little lame boy left behind and 
why? 
(e) Was a jewel given to save a young 


child’s life? 


Once in a while a group of same level in 
reading will be given a short story to read. 
In a reasonable length of time books are 
closed, and without any more preparation 


or rehearsing, characters are assigned and | 


1 The reading program here described is typical of the work done in the rural schools of Imperial County, California, 
where we are stressing the meeting of individual needs of the children in the tool subjects. The pupils vary in reading 
ability from third grade through adult age.—Grace Ferrell, Supervisor. 
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children try to dramatize the story. An ex- 
ample of such a story is “The Boy Judge”; 
another is “A Story for Princes.” 

Children like to have me read poems to 
them. Some poems we read for beauty, as 
“Daffodils” by Wordsworth and “Crossing 
the Bar” by Tennyson; others for pathos, 
as “O Captain! My Captain!” by Whitman 
and “Break, Break, Break” by Tennyson; 
others for music, as “Annabel Lee” and 
“The Bells” by Poe; some for fun, as “The 
Deacon’s Masterpiece” by Holmes and 
“When She Was Sixteen” by Riley. 

We study the geographical and historical 
background before I begin to read longer 
poems, such as “Evangeline,” so children 
are ready to enjoy the story and beautiful 
descriptions without too many stops for ex- 
planations. When some passage especially 
appeals to a child, he may want to make a 
drawing of it. When I read the descrip- 
tion of Benedict’s farm and home, the room 
was divided into two groups, each group 
using about twenty feet of blackboard 
space to make a sketch. The least artistic 
child in the room found something to draw 
and thus felt that the picture was partly his 
production. When finished, the two pic- 
tures were different, but each was very 
creditable. 

Mrs. ArTHUR MarrIN, 
Eucalyptus School, 
El Centro, Cal. 


CARD CRAZE 


For the last three years the craze for col- 
lecting playing cards has reappeared at un- 
predictable intervals in schools. If reports 
of children in summer camps can be relied 
upon, it has covered most of the eastern 
states. The hobby consists simply of collect- 
ing as large a number and variety of designs 
and colors of playing cards as is possible. 
During its periods of dominance this collect- 
ing has intense interest and appeal for chil- 


1 Data compiled by Alma Ernst. 


dren of all ages from kindergarten to junior 
high school. On the other hand, it repre- 
sents an unmitigated nuisance to parents 
trying to keep packs of cards intact for social 
use and to teachers attempting to plan too 
neatly the activities in the child’s school day. 
It is an unusually good example of an in- 
terest which apparently has high appeal for 
children and little perceivable value in the 
eyes of adults. 

We watched the children through a 
month’s time carrying their cards wherever 
they went, including “trading time” in their 
plans for the school day and giving up all 
physical activity in free play times to stand 
in “trading huddles.” Our watching was 
one of resignation. Card trading seemed to 
fall in that blanketly condemned group of 
actions which do no harm but are a “waste 
of time.” When we had waited a month 
for the craze to wear itself out but saw the 
trading continuing with unabated vigor, we 
began to talk with children about it. We 
found that, of 450 children from kinder- 
garten through seventh grade, 325 were do- 
ing card trading. There were practically 
the same number, from 15 to 20, from every 
group in the school. It began with older 
children and was picked up after a few 
days by the younger ones. About 60 per 
cent of all the traders were girls. 

The mean number of cards in the indi- 
vidual collections was 165, with a range 
from 6 to 1000. Thirty-one collections con- 
tained more than 300 cards, while three 
reached 1000. 

Thrifty trading meant that a child had 
to know what cards he had and be able to 
get at them quickly. As a result almost 80 
per cent of the total collections were classi- 
fied, with practically 100 per cent classifica- 
tion by children above nine years. Some 
cards were grouped by the designs, some by 
qualities inherent in the cards. There were 
about 60 different classifications,’ including: 
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Animals: dogs, scotties, terriers, pets, cats, 
horses, birds, butterflies, chickens. 

People: ladies, soldiers, gypsies, silhouettes, old- 
fashioned ladies, famous men, clowns, In- 
dians, Dutch, masqueraders. 

Scenery: hunting scenes, houses, lakes, places, 
buildings, flowers. 

General qualities: score cards, new or old-fash- 
ioned cards, pairs, duplicates, designs plain, 
fancy, or silhouette, jokers, cards in good 
condition, cards in bad condition, trading 
cards, sets, advertising cards, ballyhoo. 

Transportation: boats, steamship, traveling, 
trains, airplanes, bridges, carriages. 

The handling and classifying of such a 
number of objects in this way required no 
small effort. The fact that it was a situation 
not duplicated elsewhere in the school made 
it even more interesting. It gave practice in 
organization with a real motive which the 
school’s needs do not furnish. 

The children were almost unanimous in 
the opinion that card trading was an im- 
portant thing to do and that they learned 
a great deal from it. As examples they 

“ 
gave: “about people and how they dress; 


about flowers and birds, dogs, and cats.” 
Most of their comments were not concerned 
with the information they had picked up, 
however, but were given in terms of their 
increased knowledge about other children’s 
ways. For example: / 


Not to trade a good card for a bad. 
Some children try to get good cards for bad. 
—7 years. 
Some children cheated whenever they could: 
took two for one; tried to trade bad for 
good; big children told little children 
wrong things to trade. 
—8 years. 
Learned to be a good trader. 
Learned to be a good sport and not cry 
when a card was not given back. 
Learned that little children give away good 
cards for old ones. 
Not to be gypped by boys in high grades 
who try to pass off old cards on you. 


—9 years. 


Learned what other children are like; some 
are generous, some are not. 

Learned that you can trade with children 
younger and older than you are. 

Learned that you can get a lot by putting in 
a little at a time. I never thought that I 
could get 100, but it was easy to get to 550. 
It’s like saving money. 

—I0 years. 


Learned chiseling and trading in business. 
Got acquainted with children. 
Learned about children’s traits. 

—II years. 


Learned how to bargain and argue people 
down. 
Learned that a card may be passed all over 
the school and get back to you. 
How to know an unusual bargain when you 
see it. 
—1I2 years. 


We encourage many activities in schools 
nowadays which will give children of dif- 
ferent ages a chance to learn from each 
other. Probably no school has ever found 
one which succeeded any more effectively 
or naturally than did this. Some of the 
learnings about competitive trade may not 
be those which we would encourage in the 
classroom but they seem to be those in 
operation on the playground. It may be 
well to be acquainted with them. Running 
through all the comments is a satisfaction 
at the breaking down of age barriers—of 
having a legitimate social approach to chil- 
dren outside one’s immediate range of ac- 
quaintances. 

This report of card trading is not a brief 
urging the introduction of the activity into 
schools, since it has faults as well as posi- 
tive values. It is given rather to illustrate 
how much we may miss unless we take 
time to look at a matter through children’s 
eyes. 

Caire Zyve, Principal, 
Fox Meadow School, 
Scarsdale, N. Y. 
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MODERNIZE THE SCHOOLS 

A modern school is a school suited to the 
needs of the time. The adaptations called 
for at present are those suggested by the 
weaknesses in the national character which 
have become apparent and by the probable 
demands of social life in the future. Promi- 
nent among the weaknesses now disclosed 
are lawless individualism and a rudimentary 
sense of values. Americans are adolescents, 
as Adams has said, both in intelligence and 
in tastes. The problem then is how to bring 
about greater maturity. 

Schools for children and youth can con- 
tribute more than they do now. The ele- 
mentary schools are still primarily con- 
cerned with the three R’s and the high 
schools with preparation for collegiate work. 
The exceptions merely prove the rule. Un- 
til such time as the schools are generally 
recognized as institutions in which young 
people are learning to order their lives, they 
will be only feeble approximations of what 
they must become if the country is really 
to be saved. There is no longer a frontier to 
move on to when economic conditions be- 
come acute. We shall have to learn to stay 
put and find something else to live for be- 
sides adventure and a gamble for wealth. 
The testing time is ahead rather than be- 
hind. Schoolmen will do well to ponder 
the implications of that fact. 

Certainly schools for children are not 
enough. There must be schools for every- 
body. It has recently been pointed out, for 
example, that communities seldom make 
adequate provision for prevention of disease. 
The people go on in ignorance and get sick, 
whereupon physicians as individuals seek- 
ing a livelihood are called upon to practice 
their healing arts—for proper compensation. 
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Systematic control and prevention are not 
yet provided for. The task is one of educa- 
tion—education of adults, in community 
organization as well as in public and private 
health. What is true of health is true of 
politics, economics, play, and philanthropy. 
So-called grown-ups are really not grown up 
at all. They need to go to school. 

During the present school year Educa- 
tional Method will endeavor to do its part 
in developing a better educational program 
for the schools. We have no pet theory of 
social reform and do not believe that the 
solution of our social problems will be found 
in some new type of social organization, 
soviet government, codperative state, or 
technocracy. Democracy will work if the 
citizenry is properly educated. Our con- 
tention is that no adequate attempt has ever 
been made in this country to educate our 
citizens. Professor Coe is right: education 
for citizenship in the broader sense has 
never been the major objective of education. 
As some one has remarked with regard to 
Christianity, “Why not try it once?” 

Four numbers of the journal will be pre- 
pared this year with the help of special edi- 
tors. The topics and editors are as follows: 
“The School and the General Welfare,” Pro- 
fessor William H. Burton; “The School and 
Emotional Health,” Principal M. E. Town- 
send; “The School and the Employment of 
Leisure,” Miss Bess Goodykoontz; “The 
School and Its Community,” Principal John 
S. Thomas. The articles dealing with these 
topics are intended to be of a decidedly 
practical character, emphasizing actual ex- 
perience rather than merely theoretical 
ideals. Each of the special editors has 
special fitness for the task he undertakes. 
It is believed that this modification of the 
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program of Educational Method will make 
it still more valuable. All the regular fea- 
tures will be maintained and articles dealing 
with all aspects of progressive education will 
be welcome as heretofore. 


J. F. H. 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION LOOKS 
AHEAD 


AN APPRAISAL OF THE SUMMER MEETING OF 
THE DEPARTMENT 


The supervisors who came to Washington 
with the crash of falling educational sup- 
ports resounding in their ears and hearts 
were given an opportunity to hear some 
educational music that was soothing, inspir- 
ing, and soul-refreshing. The theme is well 
expressed in the title. The two speakers, 
each a master in the field of elementary 
education, held to it in a convincing manner 
and with calm assurance that inspired their 
auditors with confidence in the final out- 
come of the trends apparent in these un- 
settled times. Fully aware of the pain in 
the hearts of the supervisors as they see 
their work threatened with destruction, 
neither speaker sounded the slightest note 
of pessimism. Both perceived the working 
of forces that are more powerful than those 
apparent to the senses. “One who was not 
present at this meeting can catch but a 
faint reflection of its spirit from such a brief 
appraisal as I have been requested to offer. 

Dr. J. R. McGaughy spoke on the topic, 
“The Elementary School Looks Forward.” 
He pictured the time when the school will 
reach all children and the differences which 
now require separate private schools will 
have been composed. He foretold the uni- 
versal application of the single-salary sched- 
ule, which will enable teachers to remain 
in the elementary field throughout their 
educational careers, while they bring to it 
the benefit of their added training through 
the graduate schools of the nation. He en- 


visioned a curriculum based upon social 
living and freed from the restrictions of 
artificial subject matter compartments. He 
saw the complete abandonment of promo- 
tional standards on any other basis than that 
the children have “lived another year.” He 
portrayed a type of genuine teacher-partici- 
pation through truly democratic adminis- 
tration. He related the school to the larger 
social planning of the entire community. 
He predicted a freedom from regimentation 
and an emphasis upon enriched experience 
out of which would develop a personality 
having the strength that comes from the 
successful solution of personal problems. 
Best of all, the speaker traced the seeds of 
each of these changes back to past and pres- 
ent leadership. He found in the soil con- 
ditions favorable to their development and 
growth. 

Dr. Inga Olla Helseth spoke on the sub- 
ject, “Evaluating the Work of the Schools 
of the Future.” She completed the picture 
of the school as portrayed by Dr. McGaughy 
by expressing evaluations in terms of 
growth, showing practical detailed steps for- 
ward to the highest ideals conceivable at 
present. She foresaw a sufficient degree of 
flexibility to permit reflective thinking to 
make modifications. Her evaluations were 
of processes of growth rather than of the 
elements of products. This makes allow- 
ance for modifications of educational pro- 
cesses while the learner is in action. 
Education is an ongoing process for the 
whole of the individual’s life, not merely for 
formal school days nor for formal hours 
within them. Under such terms the public 
will think of education as guidance. Gone 
is the authoritarianism of materials handed 
out to teachers to be taught and to pupils 
to be learned. 

There is hope for us when our leaders 
catch such a vision and become continuous 
devoted students. 

LEONARD PowER 
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A NEW STATE ORGANIZATION OF 
SUPERVISORS IN KENTUCKY 


The Department of Supervision held a 
luncheon meeting at the Kentucky Hotel 
in Louisville on April 19. Forty-seven su- 
pervisors, principals, and faculty members 
of teacher-training institutions were in at- 
tendance. 

After an inspiring talk by Miss Jessie 
Gray, President of the National Education 
Association, a business session was held. 
The need for a permanent organization of 
those interested in the supervision of in- 
struction was discussed. It was decided 
that such an organization could fill a need 
that was not now being met by any organ- 
ization. The question of the supervisors 
merging with the Department of Prin- 
cipals was discussed, but it was decided that 
this group would organize and then allow 
any merging that was advisable to occur 
later. It was pointed out that this group 
would not supplant the principals’ group, 
but would present an opportunity where 
supervisors and principals could meet and 
have a speaker of real worth. Each group 
could then hold a second session to discuss 
problems that are more specific in nature. 
It was decided to include all supervisors 
in this group rather than limit membership 
to any particular level. 

Officers were elected as follows: 


President: Miss Mary Browning, Primary 
Supervisor, Louisville, Kentucky 

Vice President: Mrs. May K. Duncan, 
University of Kentucky, Lexington, 
Kentucky 

Secretary-Treasurer: Mr. E. E. Gother- 
man, Principal of Jefferson Davis 
School, Lexington, Kentucky 


The following were nominated for a 
Board of Directors: 


Mr. M. L. Matthews, Director, Training 
School, Western State Teachers College 

Mr. B. E. Rippetoe, Principal, Elementary 
School, Middlesboro, Kentucky 


Miss Bonnie C. Howard, Supervisor, In- 
termediate Grades, Louisville, Kentucky 

Mr. E. E. Gotherman, Principal, Jefferson 
Davis School, Lexington, Kentucky 

Miss Lottie McDaniel, Principal, Virginia 
Street Elementary School, Hopkinsville, 
Kentucky 


A committee was appointed to draw up 
a constitution: 


Miss Mary May Wyman, Supervisor, 
Health and Safety Education, Louisville 
Schools (Chairman) 

Miss Edith M. Stoker, Supervisor, Ele- 
mentary Grades, Paducah, Kentucky 
Mr. J. D. Falls, Professor of Education, 
State Teachers College, Morehead, Ken- 

tucky 

Dr. C. A. Rubado, Assistant Superintend- 
ent of Louisville Public Schools, was 
asked to act as advisor to this group. 


The officers of this group will meet with 
the officers of the Department of Principals 
to discuss plans. 

Ten of those present enrolled in the na- 
tional group. 

There being no further business, the meet- 
ing adjourned. 

Mary Browninc 


SUPERVISORS MEET IN INDIANA 


The Indiana State Association of Super- 
visors met in Terre Haute April 11, 1934, 
for the eleventh annual meeting. It was an 
all-day session with Blanche Fuqua, Super- 
visor of Grades 1-3, as hostess. Represen- 
tatives from every section of the state were 
present. 

The discussion of the afternoon session 
was based on the various activities observed 
in the morning visits in the classrooms and 
the problems of curriculum making in the 
various cities of the state. 

Dr. Edna Dean Baker, president of the 
National A. C. E., gave an address to the 
group of supervisors and the city teachers. 
Her subject was “The Child and the De- 
pression.” Miss Baker discussed a number 
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of the educational frontiers that have been 
developed during the past few years. She 
also spoke of some of the criticisms that had 
been leveled against American education 
during the period of the depression. She 
advocated the reéstablishment of needed 
curriculum services in school systems where 
elimination had taken place. Miss Baker 
was convinced that teachers should widen 
their interests and become a part of the 
many civic groups that are functioning in 
most of our communities. 


SOCIALIZING OPPORTUNITIES IN 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


The yearbook of the Department of Ele- 
mentary School Principals to be published 
in 1935 will deal with “Socializing Oppor- 
tunities.” The main headings of the pro- 
posed chapters are as follows: Assemblies, 
Entertainments, Celebrations, Musical Ac- 
tivities, Pupil Participation in Management, 
Clubs, Physical Education, and Games, Pub- 
lications, Codperative Community Activi- 
ties, and The Activity Program. All mem- 
bers of the Department are invited to con- 
tribute. The committee in charge consists 
of Miss Bess Clement of Clarksdale, Missis- 
sippi, Mr. John S. Thomas of Detroit, and 
Mr. Samuel Berman of Philadelphia. 


7 
BULLETINS BY PRINCIPALS 


Toward the end of the school year special 
numbers of their bulletins were issued by 
the principals’ associations of Washington, 
D. C., and of New Jersey. The first of 
these is a symposium on “The Use of 


Leisure.” Articles on Health, Literature, 
Music, Science, Art, and Influencing Fac- 
tors (visual aids, radio, etc.) were contrib- 
uted by some twenty-five persons. Miss Eva 
S. Trusheim was chairman of the committee 
in charge. 

The New Jersey bulletin is a miscellany, 
including editorials, a case study in visual 
education, two articles to send to taxpayers, 


an article on Good Will Day, and news 
items. Mr. Frederick K. Shield, of Hacken- 
sack, was head of the editorial committee. 

The Principal, bulletin of the New York 
Principals Association for May, contains an 
article by Mr. Jacob Theobald written in 
appreciation of the report of the survey of 
the New York schools conducted by the 
State Department of Education. Mr. Theo- 
bald is pleased to note that the findings of 
the survey bear out certain contentions that 
he made in an article published in The 
Principal in June, 1931. In substance these 
were: (1) that the work of the pupils of 
New York City compares favorably with 
that done by similar pupils elsewhere; (2) 
that it is unwise to require either the same 
kind or the same amount of work of all 
pupils; (3) that the high schools must make 
adequate recognition of individual differ- 
ences. “The findings of Dr. Graves’ com- 
mittee are fundamentally in accord with our 
point of view.” 


FOUR-YEAR NORMAL SCHOOL 
COURSES IN MARYLAND 


Acting on the recommendation of the 
county superintendents, elementary super- 
visors, and normal school principals, the 
State Board of Education has extended the 
courses in the normal training schools to 
four years. County students will become 
candidates for the Bachelor’s degree. A 
three-year course will be maintained at 
Towson for the preparation of teachers for 
the Baltimore schools. The authorities were 
influenced in making this decision by the 
good results that have been obtained by ex- 
tending the normal courses from two years 
to three. A notable improvement in poise, 
maturity, and cultural background is re- 
ported. Importance was attached also to 
the fact that the demands of social life are 
constantly increasing and hence greater 
competence on the part of teachers is more ‘ 
and more necessary. 
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FROM ADAM SMITH TO JOHN DEWEY 


If educators are to play a useful part in 
a movement for social reconstruction, they 
must acquire a far larger background of 
knowledge of social movements of the past 
and present than most of them now possess. 
A collection of excerpts from the writings 
of social philosophers which has recently 
been arranged by Dr. Wagner,’ instructor 
in history in New York University, will 
serve admirably as a starting point for the 
extensive reading and study of economic 
and social history that is now plainly indi- 
cated. 

The excellence of the work is vouched for 
by Professor Carlton J. H. Hayes, who says 
in his Introduction to the book that it 
should be required reading in connection 
with all courses in modern history. The 
general student, to whom little more than 
the names of most of the thirty-three great 
writers from whose works quotations are 
taken are familiar, will find very useful the 
brief biographical sketches which the editor 
has supplied. The excerpts themselves are 
full enough to afford the reader the ideas 
of the writers in their own words. From 
Adam Smith we have “Self-Interest as an 
Economic Motive” and five other passages 
from The Wealth of Nations; from Jeremy 
Bentham, “The Principles of Utility,” with 
four other excerpts; from Thomas Paine, 
portions of The Rights of Man; from 
Auguste Comte, “Positivism”; from Marx 
and Engels, the “Communist Manifesto”; 
Henry George, “Progress and Poverty”; 
Nicolai Lenin, “The State and Revolution.” 
Malthus is here, as are also Ricardo, 


1 Social Reformers. 


ck. Teachers College, Columbia University, 10934. 


Cobbett, Sismondi, Robert Owen, Charles 
Fourier, Herbert Spencer, John Stuart Mill, 
Tolstoy, Veblen, Towney, and John Dewey 
—an imposing roster of the names of men 
who have made and are making history. 
Such a book at this time requires little com- 
mendation, only announcement. For one, 
this reviewer regards it as a prize. 


SOME RECENT SCIENTIFIC STUDIES 


The parent-teacher movement is older 
than is commonly believed. It is much 
larger. It has potentialities, moreover, that 
have not been realized. What these po- 
tentialities are, the reader may learn from 
a study made by Dr. Holbeck. His data 
were collected partly by actual visits to as- 
sociations. Taken altogether, they provide 
a basis for appraisal of present programs 
and for planning improvement. 

The scope of the study is broad. Growth 
and development, organization and its rela- 
tion to school administration, publicity, 
finance, functions, purposes, and activities 
are all reviewed. There follow ten case 
studies and a chapter on the unit of work 
in program planning. This last is a de- 
cidedly stimulating suggestion. In practice 
it would do away with the hand-to-mouth 
procedure now too often followed. The 
usual summary and a good bibliography 
complete the volume. 

Dr. West attacks the thorny question of 
“ability grouping.”* He recognizes at the 
outset that there are two schools of thought 
with regard to this matter and sets up as 
the main problem for his study whether 
data from schools in which both homogene- 


By Donald O. Wagner. The Macmillan Company, 1934. 
2 Analysis of Activities and Potentialities for Achievement of the Parent-Teacher Association. 


By Elmer S. Hol- 


84 Study of Ability Grouping in the Elementary School. Teachers College, Columbia University, 1933. 
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ous grouping and accompanying curricu- 
lum and other adjustments are made would 
differ from those obtained by Burr. 

In general the findings of West’s investi- 
gation appear to be distinctly more favor- 
able to homogeneous grouping than those of 
Burr. Two hundred and six out of two 
hundred and twenty-eight classes showed 
reduction in the number and difficulty of 
pupil adjustments. The author states that 
in grades which have three groups each, the 
variability of achievement in ability groups 
is about 83 per cent as great as in unselected 
groups. This, of course, is an average. He 
believes that ability grouping may be of 
service if proper steps are taken to make it 
of value. He follows Hollingshead in pro- 
posing average educational age as the best 
criterion to employ in grouping for homo- 
geneousness. As in the case of Burr’s and 
other similar studies, the possibilities of flexi- 
ble grouping within classes were not con- 
sidered. 


TAKING STOCK OF THE THEORISTS 


In a single generation university schools 
of education have attained a position of com- 
manding influence. Dean James E. Russell 
at Columbia was the first to see their possi- 
bilities and his lead has been followed so 
energetically that now some thirty such in- 
stitutions are rated by the latest survey com- 
mittee as fully equipped to do graduate 
work of high quality. Dr. Woelfel* has 
undertaken to analyze and appraise the 
work of seventeen professors now members 
of the faculties of seven of these schools. 

Such a task requires fortitude. Even the 
selection of the persons to be dealt with is 
extremely difficult. Who knows which pro- 
fessors have in fact exerted the greatest in- 
fluence? Can the amount and quality of 
their printed works be relied upon as safe 
criteria? And assuming that the selection 
has been wisely made, how will the critic 


judge the product? In the nature of the 
case the conclusions arrived at can be 
nothing more than a personal reaction, to 
be considered sound or otherwise in accord- 
ance with the point of view and professional 
standards of each reader. 

The writer of this book frankly recog. 
nizes these limitations. He avows himself 
something of a radical and thus warns the 
reader to expect somewhat drastic treatment 
of ideas which appear to him conservative, 
The method employed was necessarily that 
of library research; it is perhaps significant 
that he appears most sympathetic with the 
positions of those educational writers with 
whom he has worked as a student. 

To undertake to pass in review the entire 
contents of this highly stimulating volume 
would mean writing another book. It is 
necessary, therefore, to treat this production 
in cursory fashion, leaving those who are 
interested to explore it for themselves. Cer- 
tain facts are obvious. There is a consider- 
able body of what may be called the “philos- 
ophy” of education. It embodies highly 
divergent views. The main stream of tra- 
dition is affected on the one side by ideas 
arising from the Romantic Movement and 
on the other from the Scientific Movement. 
None of the leaders mentioned can be prop- 
erly classified, of course, as representing 
either of these influences to the exclusion of 
the others. Their differences arise from 
their various ways of interpreting and ap- 
plying theories drawn from all of these 
sources. 

Professor Dewey still stands out as the 
great formative mind of our time. His 
teachings have brought about an irrepressi- 
ble conflict, which must be resolved before 
the house of education will cease to be a 
house divided. If this book serves to make 
that clearer, the writer’s effort will not have 
been in vain. He sets up in his own “con- 
clusions” a series of objectives for educators 


* Molders of the American Mind. By Norman Woelfel. Columbia University Press, 1933. 
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in which he urges the need of social recon- 
struction and of educators playing a leading 
part in it. The sweeping reforms which 
he advocates imply a solidarity, not to men- 
tion competence, which the teaching pro- 
fession, neither as a whole nor in the per- 
sons of its leaders, can be said to exhibit at 
the present time. Advanced students in the 
schools of education may well inquire how 
this can be created. 


A TEACHERS’ GUIDE TO MENTAL 
HYGIENE 


Professor Symonds has written an excel- 
lent treatise on the mental health of school 
children.®> Although he had _ secondary 
school pupils chiefly in mind, all teachers 
everywhere will profit greatly by its 
perusal and should seek to apply the prin- 
ciples which it sets forth. By means of the 
well-chosen list of references with which the 
book ends, the student may proceed to a 
somewhat extended examination of the 
subject. 

The impulse to undertake the work came 
as a result of the writer’s experience as chair- 
man of the sub-committee on mental hy- 
giene of the White House Conference. To 
Dr. Thomas D. Wood credit is given for 
calling attention to the need of an untech- 
nical manual presenting a positive program 
in this field. 

It is well known that the term “mental 
hygiene” still suggests to most minds 
pathological considerations. We are slow 
to recognize the need of providing for emo- 
tional health in the thoroughgoing fashion 
that we have learned to do for the health 
of the physical body. Nor is the intimate 
connection between the health of body and 
health of mind as yet commonly under- 
stood. Such a clear and simple exposition 
as this will help to develop the needed the- 
ory and will greatly assist sound practice. 

5 Mental Hy 


® Character 
1934. 


iene of the School Child. B 
ducation in Sovict Russia. 


Percival M 


dited by William Clark Trow. Ann A 


The author has dealt with a surprisingly 
large number of topics. There are twenty 
chapters in all, the last devoted to six case 
studies in which the interviews with the pu- 
pils are reported at some length and inter- 
pretations of the facts presented. These 
studies will be valuable to teachers—high 
school teachers especially—in the work of 
guidance. The treatment is well-balanced, 
practical, and untechnical. Testing is kept 
in its proper subordinate place. The chapter 
on discipline is worth the price of the book. 
It should do much to accelerate the current 
tendency to regard discipline as education, 
to be undertaken in the same calm, scientific 
spirit in which the competent physician un- 
dertakes to heal the diseases of the ailing 
body. 


YOUTH SOCIETIES IN SOVIET RUSSIA 


Russian planning is by no means con- 
fined to industry. Societies for children and 
youth have been carefully devised and are 
systematically directed to the end that a 
citizenship loyal to the ideals of the 
U. S.S. R. may be assured. The schools are 
not expected to carry the whole load; it is 
assumed that much more than “education” 
in the restricted sense is necessary. 

In a volume edited by Professor Trow® 
we are able to read a series of discussions of 
the character education societies of Russia 
by Russians themselves. The appeal is not 
to foreign readers but to those concerned 
with the conduct of these societies. We are 
thus permitted to sit in, as it were, at a 
council of the family and this intimate qual- 
ity gives the book under review unusual 
interest. 

The keynote of the movement was struck 
by Lenin in 1920, when he said: “The prob- 
lem of the youth movement is to conduct 
activities in such a way that in the process 
of learning, organizing, codperating, and 
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striving youth will develop itself and -all 
others who recognize its leadership, to the 
end that it may make Communists. This 
means that the making of Communists must 
be based on learning, organization, codpera- 
tion, and striving and on actual participa- 
tion in communal life.... All problems 
in our learning should be put in such a way 
that every day in every village, in every 
town and city, the youth will actually solve 
one problem or another in connection with 
the common work, no matter what kind it 
may be, and no matter how small.” 

Whatever one’s estimate may be of the 
Russian experiment as a whole, he cannot 
fail to be impressed with the comprehensive 
plans which have been devised to insure its 
success. Americans may well familiarize 
themselves with the methods employed to 
bring up the oncoming generations in the 
faith. That we must devise more effective 
means of preparing our young people to 
cope with the problems of the future appears 
evident. 


THE EVOLVING PUBLIC SCHOOL 


A professor and the principal of an ele- 
mentary school in the University of Cali- 
fornia have collaborated in writing a very 
circumstantial account,of what they regard 
as the public school suited to the time—the 
sort of school that differs from the old but 
does not too radically undertake the new. 
Hence their choice of a title, The Transi- 
tional Public School." They choose to oc- 
cupy middle ground and to emphasize prac- 
tice along with theory. 

For the veteran who is a persistent stu- 
dent the interest will be divided probably 
between the point of view or philosophy 
which these writers hold and the illustra- 
tions of school work which are liberally 
scattered through the book. The beginner, 


except in class work in courses in education, 


™ The Transitional Public School. 
® Public Education in the United States. 
Mifflin Company, 1934. 


will as usual concentrate on example rather 
than precept. Both will be profited. There 
is much to be said for the moderate posi- 
tion. In the vast majority of schools today 
radical changes are difficult, if not impossi- 
ble. The public must learn to appreciate 
the need of them before it will support 
them. The materials of instruction are not 
now available, and the teaching personnel is 
not adequately prepared to put them into 
effect. The leaders must ask, then, not what 
is ideal but what is possible by way of ap- 
proximating it. 

Mead and Orth have given a very satis- 
factory answer to this question. They have 
brought into comparison such conflicting 
views as teaching by activities or by sub- 
jects, and conclude that experience is the 
thing but that it should be “controlled” and 
guided. Books have their place and should 
be kept in it. Excellent projects are possi- 
ble in the various subjects but correlations 
should be provided for. One of the most 
helpful chapters is that called “The News- 
paper Comes to School.” In view of the 
place the newspapers occupy and should 
occupy in our democratic life, this concrete 
account of how public school pupils can be 
educated in the use of them is distinctly in 
point. Handwork comes in also for excel- 
lent discussion with many illustrations. 

The book is the fruit of much reading 
and practical experience. It is unconven- 
tional in treatment and very readable. As 
a textbook for students seeking to under- 
stand the developing common school it 
should prove highly satisfactory. It will pro- 
vide good collateral reading for any course 
in this general subject. 


NEW EDITIONS 


The new edition of Cubberley’s Public 
Education in the United States® is more 


than half again as large as the old one. It 
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is in fact a rewriting of the whole. To give 
an adequate account of the changes is im- 
possible within the limits of a brief review. 
An additional chapter on the colonial period, 
two chapters on education in the South after 
the Civil War, and a chapter on educational 
organizations have been inserted. ‘There 
are many new illustrations. The bibliogra- 
phies have been worked over and specific 
page references are made to a new volume 
of readings which has been prepared to 
accompany the text. Questions on the read- 
ings and topics for investigation and report 
have been appended to each chapter. A new 
and comprehensive preface has been written, 
which is an invaluable aid to the student in 
grasping the purpose and plan of the work 
as a whole. The volume is the ripe fruit 
of a lifetime of study, lecturing, and edit- 
ing; the author, as everyone knows, is the 
general editor of the most impressive library 
of texts in education so far published in this 
country. 

As before, this is a history of what has 
been done in American education rather 
than what has been said by Americans about 
education. The administration of schools 
and the development of the curriculum are 
the principal themes. Events are interpreted 
but controversial ideas are but little dis- 
cussed. This fits the book for the student 
for whom it is intended, the young person 
who is seeking orientation rather than the 
advanced student who is ready to weigh 
issues. As a general introduction to educa- 
tion, providing the ground work upon 
which further learning may be built, this 
work is without a peer. Its life of useful- 
ness in this new and improved version will 
doubtless be long and worthy. 

Kilpatrick’s Source Book in the Philosophy 
of Education appeared in 1923. It was built 
upon the references used in his courses and 
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evolved from mimeographed quotations 
supplied to the students. The work is now 
revised® to bring it up to the compiler’s 
present conception of the subject and to 
make available some part of the literature 
which a decade has brought forth in 
abundance. In general one observes in- 
creased emphasis on the biological approach 
to educational problems and the introduc- 
tion of such newer topics as social planning 
and mental hygiene. The treatment of the 
subject implied is more exhaustive; the 
analysis is more thorough. 

While such a book finds its proper place 
as an adjunct to a discussion course such as 
Professor Kilpatrick conducts, it will prove 
valuable to all serious students of education. 
It challenges one to think on the vital ques- 
tions which must now be faced by educators 
everywhere and will be of genuine helpful- 
ness in enabling the reader to make up his 
mind as to what position he will take. 

A third example of how a good book may 
be made better is Miss Fargo’s Library in 
the School.° The first edition was pub- 
lished in 1930 and the second in 1933. The 
present version is described as the second 
edition, revised. It is claimed for it that it 
has been prepared in the light of criticisms 
from many sources on the earlier edition. 

This text for library schools was originally 
written under the direction of the Curricu- 
lum Commission of the American Library 
Association and was based upon extensive 
investigation. It has been generally ap- 
proved as the best book in its field. The 
new and improved edition will no doubt 
make it still more acceptable. 


SIGNIFICANT ARTICLES 
Piratn TatK oN CoLiecE EpvucaTIon 


President Hutchins of the University of 
Chicago utilized the occasion of the Stearns 


By William H. Kilpatrick. The Macmillan Com- 
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Lecture before Phillips Academy to speak 
out boldly as to the sort of leadership which 
the New England colleges should exercise 
and do not. His address, as presented in 
School and Society for August 25, begins 
with a tribute to New England. It then 
proceeds to condemn the College Board 
Examinations and to explain the dropping 
of formal requirements in the Middle West. 
The House Plan most of the country will 
be unable to introduce. “Compelled by 
circumstances, the country outside New 
England is proceeding . . . to frame a new 
educational system. New England can help 
in its construction if it will.” A prom:- 
nent feature in the new system will be 
the college including what are now the 
eleventh to the fourteenth years of school- 


ing. 
SoctaL SIGNIFICANCE OF THE Nursery SCHOOL 


Childhood Education for June contains a 
paper prepared by Miss Grace Owen for 
the Dublin convention of the World Fed- 
eration of Educational Associations, in 
which the history of the nursery school 
movement is briefly sketched and its place 
in the social scheme indicated. Of special 
interest is her suggestion that in the town- 
planning of the future, provision must be 
made for nursery schools. The fundamen- 
tal principle to be observed, she contends, 
is that of self-education within a com- 
munity life. She hopes and believes that 
the nursery school movement will prove a 
bond holding the peoples of the world to- 
gether. 


A Symposium on Apu.t EpucaTIon 


The April-May number of Progressive 
Education is entitled “Adults Study Their 
World.” More than twenty different 
writers contributed to it. Perhaps the most 
informing of the numerous articles is that 
by Rall I. Grigsby, in which the Des Moines 


experiment in the conduct of evening lec- 
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tures in the schools is described. The meet- 
ings were called forums and a number of 
distinguished speakers were employed. This 
was made possible by a subvention. About 
17% of the adults in the city attended more 
or less regularly. The claim is made that 
this is the first attempt to organize forum 
meetings so as to cover a whole city thor- 


oughly. 
EpucaTIONAL RECONSTRUCTION IN MICHIGAN 


Under the above title State Superin- 
tendent Voelker sets forth in The Nation's 
Schools for August in clear and pointed 
fashion the steps that Michigan is taking 
to meet the educational crisis. “Michigan,” 
he says, “must decide to support education 
through new revenues, or it must redefine 
its conception of free public education and 
accept only as much as it pays for.” With 
the change from an agricultural to an in- 
dustrial society the old taxing system has 
broken down. Now the struggle is on to 
determine from what sources adequate rev- 
enues are to be drawn. The educational 
authorities of the state have set up a com- 
mission which, through six sub-committees, 
is attempting to work out a program. ‘This 
will cover both the purpose and extent of 
education and its organization and main- 
tenance. 


Cuitp GUIDANCE FROM THE VIEWPOINT 
OF A PsYCHIATRIST 


In Mental Hygiene for July, Doctor 
Newell of Baltimore sums up and illus- 
trates his conception of the possibilities of 
child guidance in schools. He raises and 
answers the following questions: What 
modifiable factors in the environment hin- 
der children’s adjustment? What impor- 
tant techniques does a child-guidance clinic 
employ? To what extent can teachers 


apply to other children methods that they. 
have learned by the intensive study of one 
child? What results are obtained by the 
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case-study method and how can they be 
measured? ‘The writer defines the prin- 
cipal types of security required by the in- 
dividual and shows how children ordinarily 
behave who lack one or more of them. 
The method of case study and treatment 
is explained somewhat in detail. 


THE NEW BOOKS 


A Social Basis of Education. By Harold S. 
Tuttle. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell 
Co., 1934. Pp. 589. $3.00. 

The American School System. By Aubrey A. 
Douglass. New York: Farrar & Rinehart, 
Inc., 1934. Pp. 491. $2.50. 

Modern Europe. By Harrison C. Thomas and 
William A. Hamm. New York: Henry 
Holt and Co., 1934. Pp. 832. Illus. $2.24. 

Story of Nations. By Lester B. Rogers, Fay 
Adams, and Walker Brown. New York: 
Henry Holt and Co., 1934. Pp. 625. Illus. 
$1.96. 

Fourth Yearbook: The Social Studies Curricu- 
lum. The National Council for the Social 
Studies, 1934. Philadelphia: McKinley Pub- 
lishing Company. Pp. 227. $2.00. 

The Teaching of Biology. By William E. 
Cole. New York: D. Appleton-Century 
Co., 1934. Pp. 252. $2.00. 

La Locura de Amor. By Manuel Tamayo y 
Baus. Edited by William A. Whatley and 
Randolph A. Haynes. Newark, N. J.: Sil- 
ver, Burdett and Co., 1934. Pp. 214. $1.00. 

Ancient and Medieval History. By Ralph V. 
D. Magoffin and Frederic Duncalf. New- 
ark, N. J.: Silver, Burdett and Co., 1934. 
Pp. 892. Illus. $2.24. 

Exploring the World of Science. By Charles 
H. Lake, Henry P. Harley, and Louis E. 
Welton. Newark, N. J.: Silver, Burdett and 
Co., 1934. Pp. 692. Illus. $1.76. 

Plane Trigonometry. By Aaron Freilich, 
Henry H. Shanholt, and Joseph P. McCor- 
mack. Newark, N. J.: Silver, Burdett and 
Co., 1934. Pp. 293. $1.32. 

Intermediate Algebra. By Aaron Freilich, 
Henry H. Shanholt, and Joseph P. McCor- 
mack. Newark, N. J.: Silver, Burdett and 
Co., 1934. Pp. 406. $1.40. 

Fusion Mathematics. By Aaron Freilich, 
Henry H. Shanholt, and Joseph P. McCor- 
mack, Newark, N. J.: Silver, Burdett and 
Co., 1934. Pp. 600. $1.84. 


Human Values in Music Education. By James 
L. Mursell. Newark, N. J.: Silver, Burdett 
and Co., 1934. Pp. 388. $2.40. 

Thinking, Speaking and Writing. By Ben- 
jamin Veit, Benjamin Fox, Stella M. Sweet- 
ing, Lula V. Sheehan, and Maximilian J. 
Lustgarten. Newark, N. J.: Silver, Burdett 
and Co., 1934. Third Year: First Half, pp. 
104; Second Half, pp. 120; each, $0.56. 
Fourth Year: First Half, pp. 150; Second 
Half, pp. 148; each, $0.60. Fifth Year: 
First Half, pp. 148; Second Half, pp. 150; 
each, $0.60. Sixth Year: First Half, pp. 179; 
Second Half, pp. 179; each, $0.68. 

Language in the Elementary School. By Paul 
McKee. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 
1934. Pp. 482. $2.00. 

Reading and Literature in the Elementary 
School. By Paul McKee. Boston: Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co., 1934. Pp. 592. $2.00. 

Mental Hygiene of the School Child. By Per- 
cival M. Symonds. New York: Macmillan 
Co., 1934. Pp. 321. $2.50. 

Social Reformers—Adam Smith to John 
Dewey. Edited by Donald O. Wagner. 
New York: Macmillan Co., 1934. Pp. 749. 
$2.25. 
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Bulletin of Purdue University, 1933, Vol. 
XXXIV: No. 3, Exemption from College 
Semester Examinations as a Condition of 
Learning, by H. H. Remmers; pp. 52. No. 
4, Report on the Uses Made of the Freshman 
Entrance Test Results of Purdue University, 
by H. H. Remmers; pp. 8. 

Bulletin of the School of Education, Indiana 
University, Vol. X, No. 2, March, 1934: 
Bibliography of College and University 
Buildings, Grounds, and Equipment. By 
Henry L. Smith and Forest R. Noffsinger. 
Pp. 199. $0.75. 

Report of the Kentucky Educational Commis- 
sion. Frankfort, Ky.: State Department of 
Education, 1933. Pp. 324. 

Research Bulletin of the National Education 
Association, Vol. XII, No. 1, January, 1934: 
Five Years of State School Revenue Legisla- 
tion, 1929-33. Pp. 40. Washington, D. C.: 
National Education Association, Research 
Division. 

University of Iowa, Studies in Education, Vol. 
VIII, No. 7, January 1, 1934: A Technique 
for Improving Basic Skills in English in 
High School. By Mary A. Gunn. Pp. 40. 
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Teachers’ Lesson Unit Series: No. 63, When 
We Were Nomads, by Dorothy F. Zeligs; 
pp. 20: No. 64, Developing Literary Dis- 
crimination, by Abraham H. Lass; pp. 12, 
No. 65, Newspaper-Newsstand-News Truck, 
by Susan M. Mader; pp. 13. No. 66, Music 
Appreciation, by Mary L. Cowles; pp. 23. 
No. 67, A Play City, by Wilhelmina Sloot- 
macher; pp. 18. No. 68, Our Very Own 
Circus, by Meridel Underwood; pp. 22. 
New York: Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1934. Each, $0.25. 

National Crisis Series: For Senior High School 
Groups: Helping the Nation by Helping the 
Farmer, by Samuel Everett and Edmund 
deS. Brunner; pp. 32. Debt Relief: An Aid 
to Recovery, by James E. Mendenhall and 
Edmund deS. Brunner; pp. 29. Help for 
the Jobless: Direct Aid and Public Works, 
by Pauline E. Thompson and Leon C. 
Marshall; pp. 25. Our Government's Rela- 
tion to Money, Banking, and Securities, by 
James E. Mendenhall and Leon C. Marshall; 
pp. 29. Our Government's Relation to In- 
dustry and the Railroads, by Samuel Everett 
and Leon C. Marshall; pp. 29. Each $0.15. 
Set of five bulletins, $0.60. For Junior High 
School Groups: Uncle Sam and the Farmer, 
by Samuel Everett and Edmund deS. Brun- 
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ner; pp. 28. Uncle Sam and Debtors, by 
James E. Mendenhall and Edmund deS, 
Brunner; pp. 23. Uncle Sam and Unem- 
ployment, by Pauline E. Thompson; pp. 28, 
Uncle Sam’s Relation to Industry and Rail- 
roads, by Samuel Everett and Leon C. Mar- 
shall; pp. 27. Each, $0.15. Set of four 
bulletins, $0.50. Manual for Junior-Senior 
Bulletins: Some Suggestions for the Study 
of Modern Problems, by Herbert B. Bru- 
ner; pp. 66; $0.50 (20 per cent discount on 
25 or more copies). New York: Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1934. 


Informal Teaching Series: Circular 1, A Bibli- 


ography for Activity Units. Circular 2, Ma- 
terials and Supplies in Unit Teaching. Cir- 
cular 3, The Use of Textbooks. Circular 4, 
Codperative Room Activities. Albany, N. Y.: 
University of State of New York, Elemen- 
tary Education Division, 1932-33. 


Annotated Bibliography of Research Studies, 


June, 1931 to February, 1934. New York: 
Institute of School Experimentation, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University. 


Exemption from College Semester Examina- 


tions as a Condition of Learning. By H.H. 
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sity Bulletin, Vol. XXXIV, No. 3, Novem- 
ber, 1933. 
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